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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Taxes (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

Various plans for reducing taxes have 
been proposed by members of both par- 
ties. In general, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration leans to reducing taxes on 
industry as a means of stimulating pro- 
duction. An important proposal has been 
one which would reduce the double tax 
on corporation dividends. The Demo- 
crats have been urging further reduc- 
tion of income taxes for individuals in 
the lower brackets as a means of stimu- 
lating consumer purchasing power. The 
problem of how best to reduce taxes is 
being tied in with the necessity for 
heading off any economic decline. 
Aim 

To help students understand the con- 


nection between tax reduction and its 
use as an economic stimulus. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has tax reduction become 
such a lively issue in recent months? 

2. If you were a Congressman, who 
in your community would you want to 
talk to in order to get various points of 
view on how to reduce taxes? 

8. Study the chart of corporation 
profits after taxes, on page 10. What has 
been happening to corporation profits 
since 1950? How does the Eisenhower 
Administraticn plan to assist corpora- 
tions in bearing their tax load? 

4, Explain the connection between a 
tax reduction program and heading off 
an economic decline. Why are there such 
differences of opinion on reductionf 


Things to Do 

Obtain a copy of income tax form 
1040 (the long form). Most banks have 
a supply. Bring it to class. Compute 
your income tax. If you have none, 
select an imaginary figure. 


Big Four (p. 14) 
Digest of the Article 


Hopes that the cold war might be 
terminated by the conference of the Big 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“The Tax Axe— 


- Where Will It Fall?,” beginning on page 9. The tie-in between tax reduction 


proposals and ways of combating an economic decline is made clear along 
with various plans for reducing corporation and/or individual income taxes. 

World History—“East-West Crossroads,” beginning on page 14. The re- 
sults of the Berlin conference and the plans for the forthcoming Geneva 
conference on Asian affairs are effectively weighed. 

P. A. D.—“Are Interscholastic Sports Being Over-Emphasized?,” begin- 
ning on page 7. If you think you know the score on this highly controversial 
topic, keep your mind open until you’ve surveyed both sides of the field. 

American History, World History—“Elections—Free or Fixed?,” begin- 
ning on page 12. In Number 18 of our “Freedom Answers Communism” 
series we take a clear look at totalitarian techniques for compiling huge 
majorities. 

Careers—“Big-Top Man,” on page 6. In our Interview of the Week we 
meet George Hamid, whose life is the circus. 





President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ® Right Rev. Msgr. 





Four foreign ministers in Berlin were 
dashed. East and West failed to reach 
agreement on the unification of Ger- 
many or conclusion of a peace treaty 
with “liberated” Austria. One possible 
constructive outcome of the conference 
was agreement of the foreign ministers 
to meet again, on April 26, in Geneva, 


to consider Asian problems. Both the 
peace in Korea and the need for peace 
in Indo-China will be considered at that 
time. Although Communist China will 
be represented at the conference, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles made it clear in 
the call for the conference that @t does 
not imply our recognition of Red China. 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we building social studies skills? Too often we take for granted the 
development of social studies skills. Reflection will suggest that our students 
will not learn how to locate and gather information, read and listen well, 
interpret maps, globes, graphs, charts, cartoons, etc., without help from us. 
It is important also that these skills be developed when closely related to 
meanings. The pages of Senior Scholastic frequently offer opportunities for 
developing skills along with understanding. 

Charles A. Beard stated the case for skills brilliantly when he spoke of 
skills as the “signs and instruments of power,” saying, “A knowledge of how 
to acquire knowledge is a permanent possession which can be used through- 
out life.” 

Don’t miss the current yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Skills in Social Studies (NCSS, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 282 pp., $3). —H. L. H. 
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Aim 
To help students evaluate “the out- 
comes of the recent Berlin conference. 


Assignment 

1. Name the countries participating 
in the Berlin conference and their for- 
eign ministers. 

2. Contrast the positions of East and 
West on (a) unification of Germany; 
(b) a peace treaty with Austria. 

3. To what extent may we consider 
the call for a conference on Asia, in 
April, a constructive result of the Berlin 
conference? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What did Secretary of State Dulles 
mean when he described the Soviet pro- 
posals on Germany as an “old refrain”? 


TOOLS for 


U. S. Industry 


March 17 in Senior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: The Miracle of Amer- 
ica, 1953, free, The Advertising Council, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Raw Materials: Are We Heading for a 
Crisis?, 1953, 25¢; Robot Machines and 
Men: Is a New Age in the Making?, 
1953, 25¢, Newsweek Club Bureau, 152 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Industry's Expansion Plans for 1952 
Through 1955, 1952, 20¢, Business 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. The Romance of Electricity, 
no date, free; Adventures in Electricity 
Series (comic form), no date, free, 
School Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. Automobile 
Series, no date, free, General Motors 
Corporation; Educational Service, Dept. 
of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Steel Making in America, 1949, free on 
request to U. S. Steel Corporation, 71 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BOOKS: Industry in America, by 
Charles Seaver, $2.00 (Harper, 1950). 
ARTICLES: “New England and the 
South,” by J. F. Kennedy, Atlantic 
Monthly, Jan., 1954. “Biggest Year Yet,” 
Life, Jan. 4, 1954. “Building up Irdus- 
trial Muscle,” Business Week, Oct. 10, 
1953. “America’s Third Migration,” by 
Julius Hirsch, Nation’s Business, March, 
1953. “The Growingest Places—Should 
You Move?,” Changing Times, Feb., 
1954. “Second Chance for the South; 
Cities Along the Gulf Coast,” by O. 
Handlin, Atlantic Monthly, Dec., 1953. 
“Pacific Northwest and Seattle: Shape 
of the 60s,” by J. Denson, Newsweek, 
Nov. 2, 1953. “Portland and the Co- 
lumbia: Power from Wood and Water,” 


2. Indicate clearly the basic differ- 
ence between the position of East and 
West on the unification of Germany. 

3. If you were an Austrian citizen, 
why might you feel discouraged by the 
outcome of the Berlin conference? 

4. In view of the outcome of the Ber- 
lin conference, would you say that the 
conference was.a waste of time? Justify 
your answer. 


Varsity Sports—Overdone or 
Happy Medium? (p. 7) 
Aim 
To help students determine whether 
there has been over-emphasis on varsity 
athletics and the extent to which this 
over-emphasis may be harmful to the 
school program. 


TEACHERS 


by J. Denson, Newsweek, Nov. 9, 1953. 
“What’s the Matter with New Eng- 
land?,” by J. F. Kennedy, New York 
Times Magazine, Nov. 8, 1953. “Our 
Great West, Boom or Bust?,” by B. De- 
Voto, Collier's, Dec. 25, 1953. 

FILMS: Revolution in the South, 22 
minutes, free loan, Lion Oil Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Lion Oil Bldg., El 
Dorado, Ark. Industries in the south— 
textile and lumber mills, chemical fer- 
tilizer plants—with emphasis on oil re- 
fineries. World's Largest Electrical 
Workshop, 30 minutes, free loan, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Distribution Sec- 
tion, advertising and Sales Promotion, 
1 River Road, Schenectady 5, N.. Y. 
In the laboratories and workshops of 
General Electric. Speaking of Rubber, 
27 minutes, free loan, U. S. Rubber 
Company, Advertising Dept., 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Sur- 
vey of the rubber industry. Last Ten 
Feet, 19 minutes, sale or free loan, Oil 
Industry Information Committee, 50 
West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
The petroleum industry — exploration, 
production, refining, marketing, re- 
search. American Harvest, 29 minutes, 
free loan, The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. Latest developments in agricul- 
ture, industry, transportation, and dis- 
tribution. The DuPont Story, 40 min- 
utes, free loan, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., Motion Picture Distribution, Wil- 
mington 98, Del. History of the com- 
pany. General Motors Institute, 27 min- 
utes, free loan, General Motors Corp., 
Dept. of Public Relations, Film Section, 
3044 West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, 
Mich. History, aims, achievements of 
General Motors Institute. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


MARCH 17, 1954 
Special Issue— 
Our Faith in Your Future 

America’s Economic Picture Today— 
1953, the biggest production year in our 
history; some new records. 

The Changing Face of America—New 
industrial areas that are changing from 
an agricultural economy. 

U. S. Industry Bets on Prosperity— 
Business confidence in the future. 

Uncle Sam’s World Industrial Empire 
—How American industry will expand 
abroad by 1975. 

Trained Manpower for Careers in 
Industry—The need for more scientific 
and technical personnel. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has the question of emphasis 
on varsity athletics in the high schools 
become a particularly controversial 
question at this time? 

2. Do you think that varsity athletics 
are given the proper emphasis at our 
school? Defend your answer. 

3. Is it possible to have a well-devel- 
oped intramural as well as an extra- 
mural athletic program in a school at 
the same time? Explain. 

4. Which of the arguments against 
over-emphasis on interscholastic sports 
impressed you most? Why? 

5. What can be done to improve the 
interscholastic sports program in our 
part of the state? 


Things to Do 

1. Have students interview their par- 
ents or other adults in the community on 
the question of emphasis on interscho- 
lastic sports. Oral reports can be made 
to the class. 

2. Poll the student body on the ques- 
tion, “Are we over-emphasizing inter- 
scholastic sports at _._________ High 
School?” If the wording of the question 
does not fit your situation, change it. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

I. Big Four: a-4; b-3; c-1; d-2; e-3. 

II. Taxes: 1-F; 2-F; 3-O; 4-0. 

III. Varsity Sports: 1-Y; 2-Y; 3-N; 4-Y; 
5-N; 6-N. 

IV. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-T. 

V. Map Study: 1-Soviet; 2-Poland; 8- 
east; 4-peninsula; 5-250 miles; 6-130 miles. 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 19 
1. Army; Defense; U. S. Senator; Wis- 
consin; premier; Egypt. 
2. Syria and Egypt; Pakistan; Crystal 
Cave. 
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Sarah Churchill, your 
hostess on the Tele- 
vision Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, Sunday 
afternoon, NBC, 


Lionel Barrymore, 
your host on the 
Radio Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, Sunday 
evenings, CBS. 


, 


“‘When you care enough to send the very best” 





These people 
have been honored 
on the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame 
Programs 











——————_ 
SIR _ ROBERT 
BADEN-POWELL 





YOU CAN WIN ‘250 CASH 
BY NOMINATING YOUR 
FAVORITE PERSON FOR 


mE Hallmark Hall of Fame 


Here’s all you do: 

Just write an essay of not more than 100 words on the subject: 
“IT nominate for the Hallmark Hall of Fame 

HINT: Listening to the Hallmark Hail of Fame programs on 
radio and television will show you the type of outstanding person 
chosen for tne Hallmark Hall of Fame! 


PRIZES IN THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST 


$3,500 IN CASH —116 WINNERS — 
PLUS 16 AWARDS FOR WINNERS’ SCHOOLS 


Junior High | Senior High School 
Ist PRIZE $250 $250 $100 
2nd PRIZE 150 150 75 
3rd PRIZE 100 100 50 
5-4th PRIZES of 50 50 
10-5th PRIZES of 25 


40 HONORABLE 
MENTIONS of 10 














Wouldn't you like to have lots of extra money ? 


Then enter the Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest—now! It’s as easy 
as writing a letter to a friend! ; 


First, listen to the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs. 

You'll find that each program, on radio and on television, dramatizes 
an incident in the life of a person who has contributed, in some way, 
to making this a better world. 


Then nominate any similar, fine person you admire. 

He, or she, must have lived, or be living now. It does not matter 
how well-known he is. Anyone who has helped his fellow men through 
science, art, government—or in any other worthy fields—is eligible 
for the Hallmark Hall of Fame. Choose your nominee on the basis 
of character and ideals, and you may well have a winning entry! 





HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST RULES 


1. All junior and senior high school 5. }\ntries must be postmarked not 
students, (7ththrough 12thgrades) later than midnight, Sunday, 
except members of the families of | March 29, 1954. Mail to: Hallmark 
employees of Hallmark, Scholastic Hall of Fame Contest, P.O. Box 





Magazine, or their advertising 
agencies, are eligible. 

2. Entries may be typed or hand- 
written on only one side of plain 
paper. Entries should not exceed 
100 words in length. 

3. Contestants may not submit 
more than one entry. 

4. Each entry must be signed with 
the student’s name, home address, 
nameof school, grade, and teacher’s 
name. 


1672, New York, N. Y. 

6. All entries become the property 
of Hallmark Cards and none can 
be acknowledged or returned. 

7. Entries will be judged on the 
basis of originality, sincerity and 
literary value. They will be judged 
by representatives of Scholastic 
Magazine, Hallmark Cards, and 
qualified educators. 

8. Winners will be notified by mail 
not later than April 30, 1954. 


Be a cash winner! Send your nomination to the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest — now! 
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Two of the best-looking shirts you'll ever Radnor Grad with eyelets for a collar pin. 
wear are (left) a neat British check in $3.65. The tie shown is one of the many 
broadcloth, $3.95, and (right) a soft-collar smart-looking Arrow Grads available.$1.00. 


Get yourself some 


Campus-Approvep Grab Suirrs 


... specially styled for young men! 


Youn see plenty of these new Arrow Grad shirts 
in school and out. They were seen and rated A-plus 
by school leaders all over the country. 


Dress shirts for dates, or sport shirts for just lazing 
around, you can’t beat these Campus-Approved 
seeun Arrow Grads for casual comfort, good looks and 
eamteane! style. 
Asnappy cotton ging- Take a look at some of the smooth Grads here... 
hams comes in several and then shoot on down to your Arrow dealer’s and 
colors. $3.95. pick out a few for yourself. 


. ‘7 ( 
; Campus-A pproved 
by the Gilbert 


Campus Researchers. 








The classic Oxford Gabanaro nada 
button-down is every perfect sport shirt in 
man’s “‘must.’’ $3.95. many colors. $5.00. 








Use Ansco All-Weather Film 


for flash pictures that will make friends for you! 


Did you ever notice that a person with 
a camera always becomes the center 
of attention at any social event? That's 
because whatever the occasion, people 
like pictures. 

Take advantage of this natural de- 
sire in your acquaintances for pictures 
of themselves and events they've at- 
tended! Load your camera with Ansco 
All-Weather Film, start snapping, and 
see what a host of new friends you'll 
make! 


If your camera is equipped for flash 
photography, you're all set to shoot 
bright, clear pictures inside or out- 
doors. The simplest of flash equip- 
ment and a good supply of Ansco 
All-Weather Film are*all you need. 
You'll produce pictures which will 
make you the object of admiration and 
envy wherever you go. Ask for ‘All- 
Weather Film today at your photo 
dealer's! 


ANSCO Binghamton, N. Y. A Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration. “From Research to Reality.” 





SAVE 15¢ 
with the 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK! 





Call for the 3-Roll Economy Pak! It saves you 5¢ a roll 
_and assures you of an extra supply of film for those 
once-in-a-lifetime pictures you might otherwise miss. 











. . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Innocent Plus the Guilty 


Dear Editor: 


I hate just finished reading Thomas 
Heaten’s letter in the Feb, 17 issue and 
would like to offer some argument on 
the matter of punishing the guilty and 
innocent, 

First of all, in any college I consider 
the discipline one of the most important 
factors of college life. The reputation 


of the institution depends upon the 
behavior of the students. Therefore, if 
a group “gets out of line” all measures 
should be taken to prevent further an- 
noyances to the public as well as the 
school administration. 

Secondly, in every crowd there is a 
“wise guy” who starts all of the “horse- 
play.” Unfortunately enough, there are 
those with weak characters who will 
join this wise guy for some reason or 
other. Then I consider it to be the duty 
of the rest of the group to dissolve such 
a ring before any trouble starts. Should 
these innocents fail to check the activ- 
ities of their fellow members, they are 
justly dealt with by common discipline. 

It is commonly accepted that the 
reputation of your group applies to you. 
Thertfore, I consider it only right that 
the group should keep such wise guys 
under control. If the guilty persons are 
so “yellow” as not to come out and take 
the consequences after the horseplay, 
there is no other way for the authorities 
but to punish the whole group. 

Should the whole group be punished 
in this manner several times, I think 


5 


that the individuals will get conscien- 
tious enough to suppress the activities 
of the wise guy. 

k know I would not appreciate this 
kind of punishment should I be in the 
Innocent Class, but I will admit that 
this is the only way out for the author- 
ities. 

D. Edgar Hibsman 
Selinsgrove (Pa.) High School 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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1. The “Treasure State.” 
6. Capital of 37 Across. 


. This state borders on 4 of 
the Great Lakes (abbr.). 
. Bloody. 


2. Neuter pronoun. 


. Note of musical scale. 
. Capital of New Hamp- 
shire. 


3. Back of the neck. 


. Put on (clothes). 

.. Chemical symbol for tin. 
. Age. 

. More sound of mind. 


23. Distress signal, 
25. Capital of the “Lone Star 


State.” 


27. Preposition: to. 


. Thus. 
. Meadows. 


2. Enclose in a package. 


. Egyptian sun god. 


3. Weight (abbr.). 


. A Pacific coast state. 

. Terminate. 

. An older person. 

. Steal from. 

. Preposition: about, con- 
cerning. 


7. Poetic contraction for 


«“ ” 
even. 


8. Girl’s name. 
9. Inns. 
51. Mr. Truman’s home state 


(abbr. ). 


52. And (Latin). 
3. Things that are high- 


flown or extravagant. 


54. Decorative openwork 


fabric. 


°56. Raleigh is the capital of 


° 


Carolina. 


7. Capital of Mississippi. 


. Our northernmost state.- 
. Santa Fe is its capital 


(abbr.). 


3. Become weary. 
. High card. 
. The “Granite State” 


(abbr.). 


. Male offspring. 
. Parts of circles. 
. City in France. 

9. Capital of Wisconsin. 
. Left, departed. 

3. Ancient Irish capital. 
. Hartford is its capital 


(abbr.). 


. St. ____, capital of 


Minnesota. 


. Raised platform. 
. Each of the 48. 
22. Scarcer. 


. Chemical symbol for 


osmium. 


. Stitch. 

. Children’s game. 

. Capital of New Jersey. 

. Small bird. ‘ 
3. Minute opening in the 


skin. 


. Indefinite article. 

. Poems. 

. Not any. 

. Capital of Delaware. 
2. Camera part. 


— Rouge, capital of 
Louisiana. 


. Touched. 
. Little _ 


, capital of 
Arkansas. 


. College cheer. 
. Man’s nickname. 
. The “Pelican State” 


(abbr.). 


. Eldest son (abbr.). 


Cross-Country 


By Thomas Brennan, Rye High School, Rye, New York 


* Starred words refer to U. S. states and cities. 


6 7 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle shodld be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat t by Jent that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW _OF THE WEEK 





Big-Top Man 


Meet George Hamid, who scouts the 


world for circus acts to thrill us 


~ §N THE bright spotlight a girl was juggling Indian clubs— 

faster and faster, until they seemed to become a rainbow. 

Then, out of the darkness a man sprinted into the spotlight, 
leaped over the girl’s head, and into the flying clubs. 

But the rainbow never cracked. In mid-air he had snatched 
the clubs—and kept them flying. 

The juggling act was being demonstrated in the private 
office of a circus impresario, George A. Hamid. His business 
—to find new talent for the “big top,” to make you laugh, 
cheer, gasp, and applaud. 

Now the jugglers were packing their Indian clubs, getting 
ready to leave. Mr. Hamid sighed. 

“That kind of showmanship takes years and years of train- 
ing and precise timing,” he said. “But Americans seem to 
be losing their taste for it. We're in the Atomic Age all right. 
Even as to what makes us laugh and what gives us a thrill.” 

George A. Hamid, who today has a world-wide organiza- 
tion that scouts only for circus acts, was remembering the 
turn of the century. He was nine years old then, an immi- 
grant from Lebanon, but already a trouper with the Buffalo 
Bill and Annie Oakley circus. 


“We've Forgotten How to Relax and Laugh” 


He had been a tumbler in the days when audiences came 
out to see tumblers. Those were the days, he said, when the 
mainstays of a circus were a daring young man on a flying 
trapeze and a dog-and-pony act. 

Not today. Mr. Hamid shook his head. There aren’t three 
dog-and-pony acts that work regularly. And the man on the 
flying trapeze has become a fill-in while the feature per- 
formers change their costumes. 

“Today it’s the Atomic Age,” he said. “You need atomic 
acts—a machine that will change a giant into a midget. 
What's worse, you need acts where the performers risk their 
lives at every show.” , 

This wiry man with the drawn smile spoxe from close 
experience with aud.ences. In addition to his own circus, 
Mr. Hamid operates Atlantic City’s Steel Pier, dozens of 
state and local fairs, and books most of the circus acts we 
see on television. 

He was speaking very slowly now. “We're coming to the 
time when audiences won't be able to appreciate a circus 
performance unless it’s played out in the face of death.” 

One of his newest acts, already playing to waiting-list 
audiences, is a couple who roller-skate on a tiny table-top 
balanced on a pole 75 fee® in the air. 

That’s three times higher than the roof of your house. 
And the crowds who come to watch the table teeter in the 
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The world rarely puts a higher price upon a man than he 
places upon himself. —S. M. Kennedy 


wind never realize that the performers would be in as much 
danger at 40 feet or 30 feet, Mr. Hamid said. 

The circus man chalked it up to our times. “We've” grown 
used to wars and atomic explosions,” he explained. “And 
aerialists who work at 40 feet seem tame. We've forgotten 
how to relax and laugh. 

“We want thrills. New thrills. Everything new, new, new,” 
he said. “But we don’t have the patience to use our own 
talents. And so we import our new acts from Europe.” 

Almost two-thirds of the circus performers Mr. Hamid 
books come from overseas. Of the others, many are Euro- 
peans who have become American citizens. 

According to Mr. Hamid, in Europe circus talent is a tra- 
dition. A child born to a family of aerialists has already tried 
the high-wire by the time she is five years old. By her tenth 
birthday she is a member of the troupe. At 18, she’s ready 
to start her own act. 

Europe, he said, was a continent where many tongues 
found an international language in circus entertainment. 
Even cities like Copenhagen, Denmark, have four or five 
visiting circuses during the year in addition to their own 
permanent “big tops.” 

_Not so long ago, he said, America was like that. When 
he was a child touring with Buffalo Bill, the circus was a 
family entertainment that united one part of the country 
with another. 

It was a kind of spirit, it had a vitality all its own, he 
declared. And it gave their chance to people like Charlie 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, Burt Lancaster, and Virginia 
Mayo—all of whom started with the circus. 

But in America today talent is in danger of losing its place, 
said Mr. Hamid. 


“Talent Grows as We Want It to Grow” 


“We. are coming to think of talent,” he explained, “as 
merely singing and dancing. It’s quick and easy, we think, 
and it will make money for us right away. We are becoming 
a nation of singers and dancers—even some of us who can’t 
sing or dance.” 

He was excited now, and chopping his words. “We don’t 
want to nurse the talent we have. We want to push it. If it 
does not hurry up and make money, we abandon it.” 

Talent, he went on, was not a matter of age. It was a 
matter of attitude. 

“And talent grows,” George Hamid said, “only as we want 
it to grow. The day is past when you can believe that to 
run away with a circus will make your mark. Let me tell you 
it is far better to stay at home and cultivate your garden 
first, if vow want vour talent to flower.” —Warp Canve! 





é Detroit Free Press 
But, says the other side, interscholastic high school athletics 
now are closely supervised and provide training for life. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Are interscholastic sports being “over-emphasized?” 

That is the question being tossed at our high schools 
these days. Not that it’s a new issue. It’s been a puzzler 
for years. What suddenly whizzed it into the limelight is 
a 116-page report on School Athletics by the Educational 
Policies Commissioh of #he National Education Association, 

The E.P.C. doesn’t lambaste athletics as such. On the 
contrary, it’s strongly in favor of them and advocates “sports 
for all.” But it does claim that our interscholastic programs 
are failing. 

The E.P.C. states that high-powered competition and 
commercialism are pressuring teachers into pampering the 
skilled athlete, forcing the coach to short-cut good sports- 


Also, 


too much money—both from 
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Varsity Sports— 


Overdone 


or Happy Medium? 


A pro and con discussion: Are interscholastic 


sports being “‘over-emphasized’’? 


manship, and placing a hysterical emphasis on winning. 

This is called “over-emphasis.” To combat it, the E.P.C. 
recommends eliminating all tournaments, placing varsity 
athletics under state control, and subordinating extramural 
(outside the school) programs to intramural (within the 
school) programs. 

On the other side of the fence are the administrators 
who feel that our present sports programs are right “on 
the ball”—that they have a wholesome, vital place in school 
life. They admit there are abuses—in any program of such 
size, there are bound to be some. But they point out that 
these are comparatively few and easily corrected. 

So what’s the score? Are varsity sports receiving too 
much emphasis? 


he'll compromise his integrity. He'll 
pursue a program that may result in 


YES! 


1. More and more schools are partici- 
pating in. championship tournaments 
which interfere with school work, 


These post-season games often add 
three or four weeks to the normal play- 
ing season, especially in state elimina- 
tion tournaments, At some stages of 
these play-offs, a team may play twice 
a day. 

All this, claims the Educational 
Policies Commission, “is too much— 
both physically and _ psychologically” 
for both the boys who play and the 
students who watch. Sometimes the en- 
tire community is gripped by the ex- 
citement, and the normal life of both 
young and old is seriously disrupted. 

Since players and spectators are 
often absent from school on tournament 
days, “educational values are lost and 
attention to schoolwork is disturbed.” 


school and personal funds—is usually 
spent on out-of-town travel, and young 
people are often away overnight with- 
out adequate supervision. 


2. Too much emphasis is being placed 
on winning. 


Successful teams grab the headlines, 
bring in the money, and promote the 
school. Therefore many communities 
demand success and pressure the coach 
to attain it. The coach, with his job 
more or less at stake, pressures the 
players in turn. 

“Win, win, win!” becomes the battle 
cry, and from there it’s only a step to 
“win at any cost.” That’s when sports- 
manship goes out the window. The great 
emphasis on winning leads to chaos— 
attacks on players and officials, “dirty” 
playing, and rioting in the grandstands, 

The coach may be under such pres- 
sure to produce a winning team that 


athletes injuring their health or sacri- 
ficing character. 

Such pressure is becoming more and 
more common, particularly in “big- 
time” sports communities. 

“Big-time,” or over-emphasized, 
sports also attract- the gamblers, who 
are now crawling toward the high 
school sports field. They are attempt- 
ing to bribe players. And where they 
can’t bribe them, they threaten their 
safety. This isn’t hearsay. These stories 
may be found in your daily newspaper. 


3. Practice sessions are too long and 
too strenuous. 


There’s only one way to produce 
winning teams, and that’s through long, 
intensive practice periods. Most athletés 
enjoy practice, but that isn’t the point. 
The real point is that long, daily prac- 
tice imposes a serious strain on the 





athlete. He can hardly “hit” the books 
at night. 

In big-time football and basketball 
schools, it isn’t unusual fer coaches to 
work their teams until dark. By the 
time the player gets home, he wants 
to do just two things—have dinner and 
crawl into bed. Homework? “Oh, I'll 
try to get it done in my ten o'clock 
study period.” 


4. Too many athletes are privileged 
characters who wind up with an exag- 
gerated sense of importance. 


Where. sports are played up “big,” 
athletes are likely to be catered to. 
They’re excused from physical educa- 
tion, let out of school early to make 
“important” practices or games, enter- 
tained by booster clubs, etc. 

Many teachers, from personal in- 
clination or outside “pressure,” begin 
to treat these students as V.I.P.’s. They 
permit them to “get away” with home- 
work assignments and often high-grade 
them in order te keep them eligible. 

Can you blame the athlete for wind- 
ing up with a distorted idea of his 
importance? Living in his dream world, 
he’s hardly likely to acquire a sound 
sense of values. And when the colleges 
start plying him with scholarship offers, 
the cycle is completed. He now really 
thinks he’s “it.” This state of mind— 
taking everything, giving nothing 
—doesn’t lend itself to the development 
of a sound philosophy of life. It can 
hardly be called good mental training. 


5. The emphasis on varsity athletics 
is short-changing the non-athlete. 


When high schools emphasize the 
varsity team, other parts of the athletic 
program often suffer because of limited 
facilities and instructors. The few are 
favored to the neglect of the many. 
The student who most needs aid for 
physical development must be content 
with second-rate facilities, equipment, 
and instruction. 

This is hardly in keeping with the 
~democratic ideal. 


6. Many schoals are paying too much 
attention to the commercial side of 
“big-time” varsity sports. 


To make as much money as possible, 
many games are being played on out- 
side. fields, They are also played at 
night to attract as many adult spec- 
tators as possible. Sometimes, too many 
games are scheduled, and some games 
are played under difficult conditions 
in order to assure profits. 

Some schools also accept financial 
help from various organizations or in- 
dividuals—in the form of direct con- 
tributions, advertising space in pro- 
grams, or favors of various kinds. Often, 
these groups or individuals feel they 


have a greater right than other citizens 
to influence athletic policy. 

The E.P.C. maintains that “the feel- 
ing that spectators are necessary to get 
money to pay the bills is often a prime 
cause for exaggerated emphasis on 
winning.” P 


NO! 


1. Interscholastic athletics are being 
more closely and wholesomely super- 
vised than ever before. 


Thanks to the state high school 

athletic associations and their central 
office, the National Federation, varsity 
sports are being strictly controlled. 
Nearly every state has definite restric- 
tions on the length of the various sports 
seasons, the athlete’s age, post-season 
games, distance that may be traveled, 
awards that may be granted, etc. 
. The National Federation also has 
developed both special equipment and 
special playing rules for high school 
athletes. Tournaments sponsored by 
outside agencies and all national cham- 
pionships are strictly forbidden. 

Championship tournaments aren't 
considered extensions of the normal 
season. They're part of the planned sea- 
son’s schedule, providing an orderly, 
exciting ending for the season. 

It’s very significant that these con- 
trols, instead of getting looser as the 
years go by, are growing stronger. 


2. The emphasis on winning provides 
essential training for living in a demco- 
cratic, competitive society. 

No game is worth playing that isn’t 
worth winning. We live in a free com- 
petitive society, -and our games pro- 
vide excellent training for life. The 
athlete is taught to push himself, drive 
for a goal, overcome obstacles, work 
with teammates, obey the rules, and 
take orders from a duly constituted 
authority. All this is valuable training. 

Citizenship situations in games have 
a lot in common with those in daily 
living There are rules and regulations 
to abide by, and each individual has 
a voice in their establishment, Im- 
partial individuals are called upon to 
interpret them, and there are penalties 
for those who violate the rules. 

Games also offer an ideal oppor- 
tunity for developing the ability to 
work together. The strength of the 
team depends upon the strength of 
the individual. And the individual 
must depend upon the strength of the 
team. Real strength is where the two 
elements work together. As Rudyard 
Kipling has said: “The strength of the 
wolf is the pack, but the strength of 
the pack is the wolf.” 


3. Tough varsity competition provides 
emotional training and is a necessary 
outlet for the skilled athlete. 


On the playing field are forged the 
will to win, courage, and endurance. 
Skilled athletes cannot derive these 
benefits from competing against ordi- 
nary students. Varsity athletics are 
necessary to meet their interests, 
capacities, and needs. This is in keep- 
ing with the educational principle of 
providing for individual differences. 

The athlete must meet high stand- 
ards of total fitness, This develops 
qualities of self-sacrifice, teamwork, 
loyalty, devotion to a cause bigger than 
oneself, and self-discipline. These traits 
all are desirable in our way of life. 


4. The revenue derived from intensive 
varsity programs helps support the over- 
all athletic program. 


No school has all the money it needs. 
Budgets are constantly under strain. 
and it’s impossible to raise extra money 
through taxation or solicitation. With- 
out the revenue derived from varsity 
programs, many schools would have to 
curtail their athletic programs severely. 

You must remember that ALL the 
income brought in at the gate goes 
back to the school. The thousands of 
dollars earned by the football and 
basketball teams pay for the support 
of the teams that don’t make money— 
like golf, tennis, swimming, and even 
baseball and teack 4n many cases. 


5. Varsity sports cement the bond 
between community and school. 


The varsity games give the town an 
exciting, wholesome interest in the 
school. They create a common inter: 
between town and school, adults and 
students. They give the town some- 
thing to take pride in and cheer for. 
This is particularly true in small towns. 

A lively communal interest in the 
varsity teams can mean something 
when it comes time to vote for school 
funds and consider school problems. 


6. Varsity sports enable many needy 
students to gain college educations. 


Many deserving students receive 
their big chance in life through their 
skill at sports. Where lack of funds 
would ordinarily prevent them from 
gaining a higher education, their 
athletic skill can earn them a free 
scholarship—and an important career. 

Certainly, many high school athletes 
don’t deserve a “free ride” through col- 
lege. But for every undeserving “free 
loader,” there are at least ten athletes 
who merit the chance. If students can 
win scholarships through talent in 
music or science, there’s no reason why 
they should not gain them through 
talent in athletics. 
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F ALL political issues, there is one 

that comes up year after year—the 
question of taxes. 

There was bound to be a fight over 


taxes in Congress this year. For the Re- 


publicans had promised tax cuts, along 
with cuts in the budget. And the Demo- 
crats were not going to let them forget 
it. However, the battle over taxes is 
going to be tougher this year than any- 
body foresaw. 

Since last September the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been holding hearings 
on taxes. The hearings are still going on. 
But the question of tax reduction has 
become tied up with another issue— 
hew to combat the slight economic de- 
cline we are now going through. 

So far the slump is only slight. In the 
opinion of most economists it is not a 


_recession. It is far short of a depression. 


Most economists agree that the slump 
has been caused by too large inventories 
—large accumulations of unsold stock on 
hand—especially in such lines as auto- 
mobiles, radios, television sets and 
household appliances. To reduce these 
inventories, manufacturers have cut 
back production. 

The economists in the Eisenhower 
Administration believe this “readjust- 
ment” will be only temporary. But they 
are aware that this readjustment could 
snowball. And they are carefully watch- 
ing all the “economic indicators”—un- 
employment, retail sales, carloadings— 
which provide the warning signals. 

Of these indicators, one of the most 
important, of course, is unemployment. 
In January, unemployment was esti- 
mated at 3,087,000. This is about 5 per 
cent of the total labor force. When un- 
employment reaches 6 to 8 per cent, it is 
time for the Government to step in with 


T. C. Andrews, Internal Revenue Commissioner, shows stu- 
dents at Shawnee Mission (Kan.) H. S$. how to file zeturns. 


The Tax Axe... 
Where Will It Fall? 


Everybody agrees that tax cuts will stimulate 
business—but where should the tax cuts be made? 


measures designed to halt the decline. 
The number of employed workers to- 
day is still greater than it was in 1952. 
For 1953 was a record year and we are 
moving from a wartime economy to a 
peacetime economy. But everyone 
agrees the decline must be reversed. 


Two Conflicting Views 


From the experience of the 1930's 
economists learned a good deal about 
the measures the Government should 
take. They learned, for one thing, that 
it is not enough for the Government 
to provide a program of public works. It 
must also take measures to stimulate 
private business—measures that will set 
money flowing into the economy and so 
drive the wheels of industry. 

One of the quickest ways to pump 
money into the economy is through tax 
reduction. There is no dispute about 
this. But there is a good deal of argu- 
ment over which end of the economy 
should get the most tax relief—the pro- 


ducing and investment end, or the con- 
suming end. 

The Eisenhower Administration be- 
lieves the best way to curb the slump is 
to give the largest share of tax cuts to 
industry. This is how the Administration 
argues: 

If corporation taxes are cut, then in- 
dustry will put more money into re- 
search, into building new plants, and 
into developing new products. This will 
mean larger payrolls. 

Arthur F. Burns, chairman of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Board of Economic 
Advisers, said the other day that if the 
consumer gets $1 of tax relief, he may 
spend anywhere from nothing to $1— 
but no more. On the other hand, he 
said, if industry gets $1 of tax relief, it 
may be encouraged to spend $50 on 
new production. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey states the Administration 
case this way: “Production is the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Payrolls make 
consumers.” 
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Which Reflection Is Correct?—Democrats and Republicans 
also have conflicting views on where taxes should be cut. 
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Administration says cutting corporation 
taxes will encourage corporations to in- 
vest more undistributed profits in plant 
expansion, to create additional jobs. 


The Democrats, for the most part, 
disagree with the Eisenhower program. 
They argue that consumers—especially 
the low and middle income groups— 
should get relief. And some economists 
agree with them. This is how their argu- 
ment goes: 

The warehouses are now full. There- 
fore, the problem is not to build new 
plants, but to provide a market for the 
products which we are now making. 
The biggest market is obviously the vast 
low and middle income groups. Give 
tax relief to these groups and they will 
start spending. Industry will immediate- 
ly pick up, and payrolls will be full 
again. 

These economists argue there will be 
little new investment until businessmen 
are confident they will have a market. 


Administration Proposals 


These are the two schools of thought. 
Actually, the Administration’s tax pro- 
gram provides relief for both industry 
ind the consumer. These are the princi- 
pal tax cuts which have already gone 
into effect, and those which the Admin- 
istration has asked for: 


For Industry 

Corporation Taxes 

On January 1, the excess profits tax 
yn corporation earnings expired. This 
was a graduated tax on corporation 
profits over $25,000, after the standard 
52 per cent tax had already been de- 
ducted. The expiration of the E.P.T. 
was automatic under the law, but the 
Administration did not ask to have 
E.P.T. extended. This will save U. S. 
corporations about $2,000,000,000 a 
ear, assuming that our economy stays 
at its present high level. 


Allowances for Depreciation 

When an industry builds a new plant, 
expands an old one, or buys new ma- 
chinery, it is allowed to deduct the cost 
from taxable income. This deduction is 
spread out over the life of the property— 
usually 10 to 20 years. The Administra- 
tion wants to encourage industrial ex- 
pansion by giving faster depreciation 
write-ofts—say, five years. Also, it pro- 
poses larger deductions for research 
costs. 


For the Individual 
Income Taxes 

On January 1, income taxes were re- 
duced 10 per cent. This reduction was 
also automatic under the law, but the 
Administration did not ask to have the 
reduction postponed. This will save tax- 
payers about $3,000,000,000 a year. 

In addition, the House Ways and 
Means Committee the other day pro- 
posed that the first $1,200 of the income 
of retired persons be exempted from in- 
come tax—this would be in addition to 
the usual $600 personal exemption. 
This would save 1,250,000 retired per- 
sons $240,000,000 a year. 


Inequities 
The Administration proposes cuts 
amounting to about $600,000,000 a 


year by eliminating so-called inequities. 
For example, it would allow working 
widows a deduction toward the cost of 
sitters for young children. It would give 
larger deductions for medical care. 

Relief would also be given to stock- 
holders in corporations. They have long 
complained that corporation profits are 
taxed twice. A corporation pays the 
Government a 52 per cent tax on its 
profits before any of these profits are 
given to stockholders in the form of 
dividends. Then the dividends are taxed 
again as personal income of the stock- 
holder. 

The Administration proposes that in 
the first year, a stockholder not be taxed 
on the first $50 of income from stocks, 
and that 5 per cent of his stock income 
(less $50) be allowed as a tax credit— 
that is, deducted from his total tax bill. 
Thereafter, the stockholder would not 
be taxed on the first $100 of dividend 
income, and be allowed to subtract 10 
per cent of dividend income (less $100) 
from his tax bill. 

This is how the dividend credit would 
work after next year. A stockholder who 
gets $1,000 in dividends would not pay 
tax on the first $100—leaving $900 tax- 
able. After figuring bis total tax, he 
would subtract $90-10 per cent of 
$900. 
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Arguments Pro and Con 


The Democrats argue that this pro- 
gram is loaded on the side of industry. 

They point out that the 10 per cent 
tax cut last January will not benefit 
anyone earning $3,500 a year or less. 
The reason is that the income tax cut 
will be offset by the increase in the So- 
cial Security contribution—from 1% to 2 
per cent—which also went into effect on 
Jan. 1. 

Secondly, the Democrats argue that 
much of the tax relief contained in the 
$600,000,000 “inequity” program will 
go to large stockholders. 

In order to generate more consumer 
purchasing power, the Democrats on 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
recently proposed that the income tax 
exemption for each person in the fam- 
ily be raised from $600 to $700. The 
Republicans’ succeeded in beating this 
down. 

Thereupon, the Democrats came back 
and raised the figure. Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia proposed that the 
exemption be raised to $800 this year, 
and $1,000 next year. This would mean 
tax savings for individuals of $4,600,- 
000,000 this year, and $9,200,000,000 
next year. 

Senator George said: “We will lose 


some money, but we will lose also if un- 
employment reaches four or five. mii- 
lion.” He said Congress should adopt 
his program “before the economy falls 
on its face.” 

The Republicans, who had so long 
criticized the Democrats for raising tax 
rates, now found themselves on the re- 
ceiving end of the criticism. One Re- 
publican said, “Tax reduction is an un- 
usual suggestion to hear from Demo- 
crats. They didn’t do any in twenty 
years.” 

Opinion in Washington is that the 
Republican Congressmen will force the 
Administration to revise its tax program 
to raise the personal exemption. These 
Republicans have to face the voters this 
fall for re-election. 

In any event, the President has indi- 
cated that if the economic downturn 
continues, the Administration will prob- 
ably revise its program to stimulate 
consumer purchasing. 

At a press conference recently, the 
President said he had been told that 
March was a month when employment 
normally began to pick up. If it didn’t 
pick up in March, we would have a 
very definite warning that would call 
for a number of measures. Tax reduction 
would probably be one of the first meas- 
ures to be considered. 
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TAX COMPUTATION FOR CALERDAR VEAR 1953 (fw OU Tule Yan Mu | fom 100/T) 

1. Enter amount shown in item 4, page 1. This is your Adjusted Gross Income 

2. If deductions are itemized above, enter total of such deductions. If deductions are not itemized 
end 1, above, is $5,000 or more: (4) married persons ~s separately enter $500, (4) all 
others cater 10 percent of line 1, but not more than $1,000 

3. Subtract line 2 from line 1, Enter the difference here. This is your Net Income 

4. Multiply $600 by total number of exemptions claimed in item 1E, page 1. Enter total here . 

5. Subtract line 4 from line 3. Enter difference here. (If line 1 includes partially tax-exempt 
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You Have a Date 
With Uncle Sam 


Did you work on a farm or in a plant 
last summer? Did you work in the after- 
noons after school and on Saturdays? 
Did you baby-sit? Did you have a paper 
route? 

How much did you earn at these or 
other jobs in 1953? If you earned more 
than $600, you have a date. It is on 
March 15, and it is with Uncle Sam’s 
tax collector—the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. It does not make any difference 
that you are going to high school, that 
you are under 21, that you live at home. 
You must file a return. 

Suppose that you earned $1,050 
working during the summer vacation 
and on Saturdays at the ABC Machine 
Tool Co. in Youngstown, Ohio. Suppose 
that you also earned $250 mowing 
lawns and trimming hedges. Because 
you earned more than $100 from 
sources other than direct wages, you 
must use Form 1040—the Long Form. 
You will find it reproduced on this and 
the facing page. Let’s get busy. 

Under total exemptions on Page 1, 
you will put 1—that is, yourself. Then 
under employer, write ABC Machine 
Tool Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and your 
wages—$1,050. Then under line 3 (other 
income), write $250. (You will have to 
explain this income on page 2 which is 
not reproduced here.) The total—$1,300 
—is your adjusted gross income. 

Transfer this $1,300 to line 1 on 
page 3. Now come your deductions. As 
you will have no deductions for interest, 
real estate taxes, etc., you will benefit 
by taking the standard deduction—10 
per cent of $1,300, or $130. Subtract 
this from your Adjusted Gross Income, 
and you have $1,170. Now you subtract 
your exemption—-$600—leaving $570. 

That is your taxable income. As it is 
under $2,000, you will pay at the rate 
of 22.2 per cent. Your tax will be 
$126.54. 

Transfer this $126.54 to line 5 on 
page 1. Subtract from it the amount 
your employer has withheld from your 
wages. This amount is on the W-2 form 
the company sent you in January. It is 
figured on the basis of a 52-week period 
and comes to $72.80. The difference is 
$53.74. 

That’s what you still owe the Govern- 
ment. Send your tax form and a money 
order to the nearest Internal Revenue 
office. The money order should be made 
out to “District Director of Internal 
Revenue.” Don’t forget. It is the dues 
you pay for membership in the club— 
the United States of America. 
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: p FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM = 


No. 18 in a Series of Articles 
Yhirtiiitdtinititristittritrstr itty 


Elections... Free or Fixed? 


UPPOSE there were to be an elec- 
St: in your school. And suppose 

there were no nominating peti- 
tions, no nominating speeches, no com- 
peting candidates, no parties—only one 
ticket. 

Suppose your principal said: “The 
faculty and I have selected the candi- 
dates, one for each office. I shall post 
the list today. There will be no further 
nominations. When you line up for the 
election this afternoon, each of you 
vill vote for the candidates on this 
list. After you mark your ballot, you 
vill hand it in face wp and unfolded to 
the teacher in charge.” 

You might jump to your feet and 
isk: “What kind of an election is this? 
We should make our own nominations 
for candidates and then choose between 
them. That’s the way a real election 
hould be conducted.” 

The principal might reply: “That 
shows you don’t understand democratic 
You students don’t know 
vhat’s best for you. The faculty and I 
lo. That’s why we have selected the 
andidates. We are acting in the best 
nterests of the student body.” 

Meanwhile, a faculty member sitting 
m the side might make a note in a 
little black book. He would enter your 
and alongside it jot down “Dan- 
erous and unreliable.” 

The principal might continue: “The 
candidates we have selected will co- 
yperate with the faculty and me. We 
know what’s best for you.” 

You might jump to your feet again 
and ask: “What happens if we don’t 
vote at all?” 

The principal might reply: “Every- 
one must vote. It wouldn’t be wise to 
stay away from the polls or hand in 
an unmarked ballot.” 

When the election results were an- 
nounced, you would find that the prin- 
cipal’s candidates have been voted into 
office by a 99 per cent majority. 

You know, of course, that you didn’t 
vote. You also know at least twenty 
other students who did not vote. But 
you can’t argue with the results posted 
on the bulletin board. 

Of course, the incident you've just 
read started with “suppose.” It eonldn’t 


lections. 


rime 


happen in your school. Suppose, how- 
ever, that you lived behind the Iron 
Curtain. That’s the way )0u would vote 
at elections. 

On March 14 there will be an elec- 
tion in Russia to choose the members 
of the Supreme Soviet. This is the 
legislative body of the Soviet Union, 
similar to our Congress. However, vot- 
ers will be given no choice. For there 
is only one political party in Russia— 
the Communist party. And there is 
only one candidate for each post—the 
party’s candidate. 


Rubber-Stamp Elections 


In free countries people use elec- 
tions to choose leaders. Under commu- 
nism—and fascism, too—the  self-ap- 
pointed dictators run elections to en- 
trench themselves in power and rubber- 
stamp their decrees. 

Joseph Stalin said this quite plainly. 
“No important political or organization- 
al problem,” said Stalin, “is ever decided 
by our Soviets or other mass organiza- 
tions, without directives from the Com- 
munist party. .. . The ‘dictatorship’ of 
the party is the force which guides the 
proletariat.” 

We must bear in mind that in Com- 
munist countries less than five per cent 
of the people are members of the Com- 
munist party. And who are these Com- 
munist party members? They are those 
who agree to obey blindly the Com- 
munist party leaders and never step out 
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WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“As the happiness of the people is 
the sole end of government, so the con- 
sent of the people is the only foundation 
of it.” —John Adams 


“Liberty cannot be preserved by 
majority rule unless the majority holds 
sacred the basic individual rights . . .” 

—Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 


“The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; 
this will shall be expressed in periodic 
and genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret vote... .” 

—Article 21, Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights 


of line. How do they guide the mass 
of voters? By selling them the party 
line laid down and changed from time 
to time by a handful of self-perpetuat- 
ing leaders. 

Communists believe that the people 
should participate in election cam- 
paigns—but only by repeating to each 
other the approved party line. They 
then will accept it as truth. At party 
meetings candidates are put forward 
to compete with each other in saying 
what the leaders want said. They may 
attack each other for being off-side or 
deviating from the party line. But they 
cannot advocate conflicting policies or 
espouse what they may think is in the 
public interest. 


How It Works 


Here is an incident that illustrates 
this point. It happened in Bulgaria be- 
fore that country was swallowed by 
the Communists. 

Young Tacho was a student in a 
high school near Sofia, Bulgaria, in 
1945. He belonged to a political party 
of the peasants, the Union of Young 
Peasants. He listened to a leader of the 
Peasant Party, Nikola Petkov, during 
the last free election in his country. 
Tacho decided to speak for Petkov's 
candidates. 

“I wouldn't stick my neck out if 
I were you,” a young Communist 
warned him. “Petkov’s days are num- 
bered. He is really against the best 
interests of the peasants.” 

“Who says so?” asked Tacho. “The 
people are for Petkov. Isn’t that what 
the electio.s show?” 

The young Communist smiled cyn- 
ically. “You don’t understand. Candi- 
dates in an election have to struggle 
against the backward ideas of the 
people, not cater to them. You will see, 
soon these politicians like Petkov will 
be exposed for what they are—reac- 
tionary enemies of the people. Then 
where will you be? Why don’t you join 
us and rise with the Communist party?” 

Tacho scoffed at these veiled threats 
and appeals to ambition. He did not 
realize that plans had been laid care- 
fu'ly to.take over the country step by 
step. At first the Communists pretended 





that they didn’t want much. They de- 
manded a few posts such as the Min- 
istry of Education and the Ministry of 
Interior. With tight control over in- 
formation and propaganda, coupled 
with control of the police, they were 
able eventually to squeeze out the dem- 
ocrats and stifle them—just as they had 
in country after country. 

Within two years Petkov and his as- 
sociates were put out of the running by 
assassination and arrests on trumped-up 
charges. The Communists clamped 
down their ruthless rule on Bulgaria 
without ever winning anywhere near a 
majority in an election. 

The fact is, no Communist party any- 
where ever won a majority of the votes 
until it had first secured control of 
enough police power. Then every elec- 
tion is won by popular acclaim, with a 
majority of 98 or 99 per cent. 


By Tricks and Threats 


When students at Tacho’s school 
secretly distributed leaflets denouncing 
the Communists for killing Petkov, 
Tacho was called to the headmaster’s 
office. As he entered, Tacho recognized 
the young Communist. 

“We have reason to believe that you, 
Tacho, engineered the circulation of 
those lying leaflets,” said the head- 
master. 

“But I had nothing to do with it,” 
Tacho protested. 

He noticed the smirk on the Commu- 
nist’s face. “He knows the ring-leaders,” 
said the young Communist. “He was a 
Petkov admirer when I knew him more 
than two years ago.” 

Tacho was given a little time to turn 
in the names. When he failed, he was 
subjected to month after month of 
persecution. His marks dropped. False 
accusations were made against him. He 
was suspended. And at every turn, he 
was offered new chances if he would 
actively join the young Communists 
after denouncing his former friends. 
Finally, “he crossed the border into 
Yugoslavia and eventually made his 
way to the free West. 

In the famous Yalta agreements made 
during World War II, our Soviet allies 
solemnly agreed to free elections in the 
countries of Eastern Europe. The peo- 
ple were promised governments of their 
own choosing. The record shows, how- 
ever, that the Communists were already 
conspiring to take over these countries 
by tricks and threats. And the powerful 
Red army made resistance useless. 

Today the Western democracies are 
pressing again for free elections in East- 
ern Germany. The Communists claim 
that their staged elections have given 
the people of Eastern Germany a pop- 
ular government. However, the constant 
flow of thousands of refugees from the 


Soviet zone bears eloquent testimony 
to the contrary. 

Last June uprisings and protests in 
East Berlin spread through the whole 
area like wild fire. Not until Soviet 
tanks and troops broke up these demon- 
strations did the “elected” Communist 
officials dare to show their faces in 
public. Deprived of a free voice in 
selecting their own leaders. East Ger- 
mans could only risk their necks in 
spontaneous protests. 


Never Won a Free Election 


Who imagines that the Soviet author- 
ities would ever agree to let these re- 
bellious, captive peoples campaign for 
candidates of their own choosing? The 
Communists know they have never won 
a free election, nor lost a controlled one. 

When the United Nations supervised 
elections in Korea in 1948, the Com- 
munists prevented the North Koreans 
from participating. The Communists 
thought they would take over the re- 
public from the inside, if they put on 
enough pressure from the outside. In 
the elections of 1950 in South Korea, 
the party of Syngman Rhee was de- 
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feated. In spite of the fact that Rhee’s 
party controlled the police, it lost. This 
proved to Koreans that real freedom of 
choice existed. 

But Communists are always afraid of 
such demonstrations of strength. So 
within a few months after the spring 
elections, the Soviet-trained and sup- 
plied armies of North Korea attacked. 
The aim was to put out the light of 
democracy which beckoned North 
Koreans. The test of free choice had to 
be made not by casting ballots, but 
by escaping from the Communists. 

Hundreds of thousands of North 
Koreans poured South—an act that reg- 
istered their votes with their lives 
against the Communists and for the 
republice They left their homes and 
possessions. In 1953-54 thousands of 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners of 
war made the same dramatic choice. 

Freedom says: The free election is 
the best way we have found to give 
truth a chance to win its way to the 
minds and hearts of ment When com- 
munism rejects this method, it shows its 
fear of the truth and its distrust of the 
people. 


Buffalo Evening News 


“And Not Just One Candidate?” 





EAST-WEST CROSSROADS 


Conference of Foreign Ministers in Berlin failed to agree on i 


Germany and Austria, but the focus now shifts to the Far East 


UTTON up your overcoats. We're in 

for a long spell of cold war. 

Those who had hoped for a “thaw” 
in East-West relations, saw their hopes 
dashed at the recently concluded Big 
Four foreign ministers’ conference in 
Berlin. . 

Europe is to remain divided into two 
armed, hostile camps. No unification 
for Germany. No independence for 
\ustria. 

A softening of Soviet foreign policy 
since Stalin’s death? There was no sign 
of it at the Berlin conference. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov 
was still broadcasting on the same old 
Moscow “nyetwork.” His response to 
most of the Western proposals was a 
curt, negative, and unyielding “No’— 
Vyet. 

This was the first meeting of the Big 
Four foreign ministers in nearly five 
vears. It was attended by U. S. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, French Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov. 


Crossroads of World Peace: The roads met in Berlin, but 
the end of the cold war still lay far beyond the horizon. 


There were three items on the order 
of business: 

(1) “Measures for reducing tension 
in international relations and the con- 
vening of a meeting of ministers for 
foreign affairs of France, Britain, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
the Chinese People’s Republic” (i.e., 
Communist China). 

(2) “The German question and 
problems of insuring European se- 
curity.” 

(3) “The Austrian state treaty.” 

The conference lasted 25 days, from 
January 25 to February 18. There were 
27 sessions—six of them secret. The 
foreign ministers met 17 times in 
the U. S. sector of divided Berlin, and 
ten times in the Soviet sector. 


The Aims and the Results 


All told, they conferred for 91 hours 
and 20 minutes. Literally, hundreds of 
thousands of words were exchanged. 
But what did all this oratory add up to? 

Perhaps the best way to judge the 
results of the Big Four conference is 





to examine what each side hoped to 
accomplish and compare it with what 
each side did accomplish. 

What the West aimed for: The West 
hoped to reach an agreement with 
Soviet Russia on the unification of 
Germany and _the freeing of Austria. 
That was the primary purpose of the 
Big Four meeting. , 

Result: No progress on either issue. 
Nor is there any prospect that the 
deadlock may be broken in the fore- 
seeable future. 

What Soviet Russia aimed for: Soviet 
Russia hoped to split the Western 
alliance, to drive a wedge between 
the United States and her European 
allies. Molotov pulled from his bag 
of tricks a new rabbit. He called it a 
“General European Treaty for Collec- 
tive Security in Europe.” It boiled down 
to ditching the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, ditching the European 
Defense Community, and driving the 
U. S. out of Europe. In return, Soviet 
Russia promised security against‘attack 
“in Europe.” 

Result: Molotov’s magic fooled no 





Gale in Chicago American 


Berlin Diary: Russia’s same old tunes always began with 
“No.” Nyet has become part of the language of diplomacy. 
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Germany still remains di- 
vided, with no_ unification 
foreseeable. East and West 
failed to agree on the terms. 
Main stumbling block—Rus- 
sia‘s refusal to allow free, 
supervised ons through- 
out East and West Germany. 

West Germany—the Federal 
Republic of Germany—has an 
area of 95,000 sq. miles, 50 
million people. Its government 
is freely elected and demo- 
cratic. East Germany (area in 
red on the map)—the so-called 
German Democratic Republic 
—has an area of 42,000 sq. 
miles, 19 million people. Its 
government is a puppet of 
Soviet Russia. The Iron Curtain 
between East and West runs 
through Germany. 
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one. The West recognized the “rabbit” 
for what it was—a disguised bid for 
Soviet domination of all Europe. The 
western Allies came out of the con- 
ference more solidly united than ever. 

Thus the “great expectations” of both 
sides failed to materialize. On the ques- 
tion of Europe, neither the East nor 
the West gave up or gained anything. 
The net effect was a draw, a con- 
tinued and continuous stalemate. 

Ironically, the only agreement 
reached at this conference on Euro- 
pean affairs was an agreement to hold 
another conference—on Asian affairs. 

On all other issues, the two sides 
“agreed to disagree.” 

Such then is the “box score” on the 
Big Four conference in Berlin. Now 
for the details. 

The three important “innings” were 
(1) Germany, (2) Austria, and (3) the 
Asian conference. Let’s take them up 
in that order. 


Germany 


The Iron Curtain, the boundary be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism, 
runs through the territory of Germany. 
On one side of this “great divide” is 
Sbviet-controlled East Germany, with 
its puppet Communist regime propped 
up by the bayonets of the Red Army. 
On the other side is West Germany, 
with a freely elected democratic gov- 
ernment, 

How can the two Germanys be re- 
united? The West’s proposal was sim- 
ple: (a) free elections throughout the 
country—both East Germany and West 
Germany; and (b) formation of a uni- 
fied, all-German government, based on 
these free elections. 


Nyet, said Molotov. He demanded 
(a) formation of an all-German gov- 
ernment consisting of an equal number 
of representatives from the Communist 
regime of East Germany and the free 
West German republic; (b) withdrawal 
of occupation troops from Germany by 
both Russia and the Western Allies; 
and (cj the “neutralization” of Ger- 
many—i.e., forbidding Germany to join 
the European Defense Community 
(“European Army”). In short, he 
wanted a defenseless Germany run by 
a government composed 50 per cent of 
Communists. 

Ho-hum, yawned the Western min- 
isters. We have heard that tune before, 
too many times before. 

“While I can keep awake indefinite- 
ly under the stimulus of new ideas,” 
Secretary Dulles observed, “I find it 
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very difficult to keep alert when an old 
refrain is played time after time after 
time.” 

“Liberate us from the liberators” is 
poor Austria’s plea. The country was 
the first victim of Nazi aggression. It 
was annexed by Hitler's Germany in 
1938. 


Austria 


In 1943, during World War II, the 
Allies solemnly promised to re-establish 
a “free and independent Austria.” But 
today, almost 11 years later, Austria 
is still an occupied land—un-free and 
un-independent. 

Austria is divided into four zones 
and is occupied by U. S., British, 
French, and Soviet troops. 

Why have the Allies failed to honor 
their pledge to Austria? In two words, 
the answer is—Soviet stalling. 

Fully 260 meetings have been held 
between Western and Soviet represen- 
tatives to try to draw up a treaty with 
Austria. By 1949, only five (of a total 
of 52) clauses in the treaty were still 
not completed. (These clauses dealt 
with Austrian property claimed by 
Russia, disposition of displaced per- 
sons, and Austria’s pre-war and post- 
war debts.) 

In a dramatic move at the Berlin 
conference, the Western ministers of- 
fered to accept Russia’s terms on all 
these clauses. 

But that wasn’t good enough for 
Molotov. He now put up new demands: 
(a) that Austria—like Germany—be 
“neutralized” (forbidden to join any 
defense alliance); and (b) that the Big 
Four keep their troops in Austria until 
an agreement is reached on Germany. 

Since there was no prospect of an 
agreement on Germany, Austria would 
thus be saddled with Soviet troops in- 
definitely. 
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Austria, 32,369 sq. miles in area, with population of 7 million, is divided into 
four zones occupied by troops of United States, Britain, France, Soviet Russia. 
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Far East questions to be taken up at Geneva April 26 are: Peace in Korea; 
settlement of 7-year-eld Indo-China war between French and Communists. 


For this reason, the Western min- 
isters unanimously rejected Molotov’s 
proposal. The proposal, said Secretary 
Dulles, “gives me a cold chill.” 

This was typical of Molotov’s maneu- 
verings. Having proposed terms that 
agreement on Germany impos- 
he used the absence of a German 
igreement to refuse an agreement on 


nade 
sible, 


Austria. 

The long-suffering Austrians recently 
produced a movie: poking fun at their 
‘liberators.” It is called April 1, 2000 
and depicts their country as still being 
ccupied on that date! 


Asian Conference 


It was on the 25th day of the 25- 
day conference in Berlin that the Big 
Four reached their one important 
agreement: To meet with Red China to 
discuss the problems of peace in Asia. 

This new conference is to be held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 
April 26. It will cover two topics—(1) 
“a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question”; and (2) the “restoring of 
peace in Indo-China.” 

The talks on Korea are to be at- 
tended by the Big Four, Red China, 
North and South Korea, and other 
countries that contributed armed forces 
to the Korean war. 

The participants in the Indo-Chinese 
discussion will again be the Big Four 
and Red China plus “other interested 
states.” These “others” will undoubted- 
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“no means got all they wanted. 


ly be the three Indo-Chinese states of 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos, as well 
as the Communist-led Viet Minh rebels 
fighting in Indo-China. 

This agreement, according to many 
observers, represents a give-and-take 
compromise between East and West. 

The West dropped its insistence that 
the Korean conference be a two-sided 
affair, with the United Nations on one 
side and the Communists on the other. 
Instead, it is to be conducted on a 
“round-table” basis. (Just how that 
will work out is still uncertain. There 
are also other technical questions still 
to be decided—for example, the voting 
procedure at the conference. ) 

On the other hand, the Russians by 
They 
had demanded a Big Five conference 
(with Red China as the fifth member) 
to discuss world problems in general. 
The West stuck to its insistence that 
any talks with Red China should deal 
only with specific Asian problems—i.e., 
Korea and Indo-China. The West won 
that point. 

The Russians also lost out on their 
request that neutrals (particularly 
India) be represented at the Korean 
conference. 

Finally, the United States (backed 
by Britain and France) scored another 
point. The U. S. had always held that 
if our country dealt with Chinese and 
North Korean Communist regimes, that 
would not mean recognition of those 
regimes. 


Accordingly, the official communique 
of the Big Four included—at U. S. in- 
sistence—the following important para- 
graph: 

“It is understood that neither the 
invitation to nor the holding of the 
above-mentioned conference shall be 
deemed to imply diplomatic recognition 
in any case where it has not already 
been accorded.” 

Why did the United States want that 
spelled out? Because the U. S. and a 
majority of members in the United 
Nations continue to recognize the Na 
tional Chinese government, now located 
on the island of Formosa, as the only 
legal government of China. They have 
refused to give diplomatic recognition 
to the Chinese Communist regime 
which has seized control of the Chi- 
nese mainland. 


Reactions to Conference 


What was the reaction to the Big 
Four agreement on an Asian confer 
ence? In Western Europe, there was 
general satisfaction that finally the way 
was opened to negotiate peace settle- 
ments both for Korea and the fighing 
in Indo-China. 

But spokesmen for Nationalist Chin) 
and South Korea were displeased. The 
called the agreement “a diplomatic vic- 
tory for the Soviets.” 

In the United States, some mem- 
bers of Congress were also critical. 
Senator William F. Knowland (Rep.., 
Calif.) said that he had “substantial 
misgivings” about the inclusion of Red 
China in the Asian talks. Senator H. 
Alexander Smith (Rep., N. J.) warned 
that Secretary of State Dulles should 
beware of “the dangers of appease 
ment.” Other Senators wanted 
ance against the recognition of 
China. 

Secretary Dulles, however, claimed 
that the decision on the Korean con- 
ference was “100 per cent what we 
have wanted.” He assured members of 
Congress that the “United States would 
in no case recognize Communist 
China.” 

President Eisenhower congratulated 
Mr. Dulles on the “fine job he did in 
Berlin.” 

The story of the Berlin conference 
would be incomplete without mention- 
ing one other matter that the East and 
West agreed on—adjournment. 

On the last day of the conference, 
Molotov was chairman. When he finally 
brought down the gavel, Secretary 
Dulles complimented him for ending 
the “very complicated” conference pre- 
cisely at the agreed hour of 7 P. M. 

“This achievement,” replied Molotov, 
“would have been impossible without 
the co-operation of my Western col- 
leagues.” 


assur- 


Red 





“Code” for Investigations? 


Should Congress draft a ‘code 
of conduct” for its investigating 
committees? 

This question came to the fore as 
the result of these events: 


1. THE PERESS CASE. 


Irving Peress, a New York City 
dentist, was drafted into the Army in 
January 1953. He was promoted 
from captain to major last October. 
On January 30, Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, chairman of the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations subcommittee, 
called Peress as a witness. The com- 
mittee was investigating communism 
in the Government. Peress refused 
to answer McCarthy's questions. 


skeletons have been found in various parts of the U. S. 


Two days later Peress received an 
honorable discharge from the Army. 
McCarthy charged that the Army 
was “coddling” Communists by 
granting the dentist an honorable 
discharge. 


2. ZWICKER TESTIFIES. 

To get the facts behind the Peress 
case, Senator McCarthy called Brig. 
General Ralph W. Zwicker to a sub- 
committee hearing. General Zwicker, 
who was decorated for his outstand- 
ing record as a combat general in 
World War II, is the commanding 
officer at Camp Kilmer, N. J. Peress 
was at Camp Kilmer when he re- 
ceived his discharge from the Army. 
General Zwicker told McCarthy he 


Wide World photo 
OLD BONES: About 25,000 years ago, an animal that looked like a hairy elephant 
wandered into a swamp and perished. Maybe he died of old age (he was at least 
30 years old). Or perhaps his big feet stuck in the mud and he starved to death. 
He lay buried there until last month. Then Gus Olberg (above) hired a man to dig 
some rich soil from the bottom of a pond near Vernon, N. J. The man also dug 
up the bones of the ancient monster—a mastodon, relative of the elephant. Mastodon 


But the New Jersey 


bones (see photo) were in such good shape that they will probably end up on 
display in the Museum of Natural History in New York City. . Many scientists 


think that mastodons came to North America from Asia about 10,000,000 


years ago, and that the last of the huge animals died about 25,000 years ago. 


was only following his orders in giv- 
ing Peress an honorable discharge. 
The general refused to name the 
officers responsible for the order, on 
the grounds that he was prohibited 
from disclosing security information. 
The press had been barred from the 
hearing. A transcript later made 
public showed that McCarthy had 
said to General Zwicker: “I cannot 
help but question either your hon- 
esty or your intelligence .... You 
should be removed from command 
:...Any (general) who says ‘T will 
protect another general who protect- 
ed Communists’ is not fit to wear 
that uniform.” McCarthy ordered 
Zwicker and another officer to ap- 
pear later for further questioning. 


3. STEVENS BACKS ZWICKER. 


Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens ordered Zwicker and the 
other officer not to appear before 
McCarthy. The Secretary said he 
would go himself. “I am unwilling,” 
he said, “for so fine an officer to run 
the risk of further abuse.” 


4. THE “LUNCHEON TRUCE.” 


Other Republican members of the 
McCarthy committee, trying to avert 
a clash, held a luncheon meeting 
with McCarthy and Stevens. Stev- 
ens appearance before the Mc- 
Carthy committee was called off. A 
“Memorandum of Understanding” 
released to reporters, said: “There is 
complete agreement . . . that the Sec- 
retary of the Army will . . . give the 
committee the names of everyone in- 
volved in the promotion and honor- 
able discharge of Peress; and that 
such individuals will be available to 
appear before the committee.” News- 
papers interpreted this as a “sur- 
render” by Secretary Stevens. 


5. TRUCE IS BROKEN. 

Stevens did not understand it that 
way. He released a statement saying: 
“I did not at that [luncheon] meet- 
ing [retreat] from any of the prin- 
ciples upon which I stand... . I 
shall never accede to [Army person- 
nel] being browbeaten or humiliated 
.... From assurances which I have 
received from members of the Com- 
mittee, I am confident that they will 
not permit such conditions to devel- 
op in the future.” President Eisen- 
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hower backed Stevens’ statement 
“100 per cent.” McCarthy accused 
Stevens of making a “completely 
false statement.” McCarthy denied 
that he had abused witnesses. But he 
said that if witnesses “are not frank 
and truthful . . . they will be exam- 
ined vigorously.” 

What's Behind It: Congressional 
committees hold hearings in order 
to gather information on which to 
base laws. Each committee sets up 
its own rules of procedure. 

McCarthy, and some other Sena- 
tors, have been criticized because 
they sometimes held hearings at 
which only one Senator was present. 
President Eisenhower is reported to 
have asked other Republican mem- 
bers of the McCarthy subcommittee 
to be present at all hearings. 

Senator Homer Ferguson of Mich- 
igan, as chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee, asked both polit- 
ical parties to cooperate in framing 
rules for committee investigations. 
The purpose would be to protect 
witnesses from possible abuse. 


Preserve Treaty Power 


The Senate has rejected all 
proposals to limit the President's 
power to make treaties. 

The issue arose when Senator John 
W. Bricker, Republican of Ohio, pro- 
posed a Constitutional amendment. 
(See last week's news pages). The 
Bricker plan would have restricted 
the treaty power so severely that the 
Senate refused to go along with it in 
the original form. Several milder 
substitutes were offered. None re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote. 
(An amendment must pass both 
Houses of Congress by two-thirds 
majorities and be approved by 
three fourths of the states before 
becoming part of the Constitution. ) 

Although the treaty question ap- 
peared dead for this session of Con- 
gress, Sen. Bricker said it would 
come up again in the future. “If this 
issue is not solved, and solved satis- 
factorily,” he said, “it will be in 
every Senate and Congressional cam- 
paign next fall.” 


Merry-go-round Revolt 


Army revolts changed the gov- 
ernments of two countries in the 
troubled Middle East. 

Egypt's revolt was a two-way 
affair. General Mohammed Naguib 


was bounced out as president—and 


Terrorists Shoot Lawmakers 


Puerto Rican terrorists shot 
five Congressmen on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

Rep. Alvin M. Bentley (R., Mich. ) 
was seriously wounded. Also hit by 
bullets were: Rep. Clifford Davis 
(D., Tenn.), Rep. Ben F. Jensen (R., 
Iowa), Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts (D., 
Ala.), Rep. George H. Fallon (D., 
Md.). 

Nearly 250 Congressmen were at- 
tending the session on the afternoon 
of March 1. In the visitors’ gallery, 
three men and a woman suddenly 
whipped out pistols. 

They fired about 25 shots at ran- 
dom, intending to kill “anybody in 
range,” police quoted them as say- 
ing. All four were charged with as- 
sault with intent to kill, and held 
for court hearings March 10. 

The four Puerto Ricans are all 
from New York City. The woman, 
Lolita Lebron, said the purpose was 
to call attention to demands of the 


Puerto Rican Nationalist party for 
independence. The attack was timed 
for the opening day of the Inter- 


_ American Conference in Caracas, 


Venezuela (see Feb. 24 news pages). 

The Puerto Rican Nationalist 
party is a group of about 500 fanatics 
who, in 1950, tried to kill President 
Truman and Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin of Puerto Rico. Governor 
Munoz Marin called the shootings 
last week “lunacy.” 

He and his government do not 
want independence, but favor the 
present situation. Puerto Rico is a 
self-governing “Commonwealth,” as- 
sociated with the U. S. Our Govern- 
ment has told Puerto Rico it can 
have independence if the Puerto 
Rican government asks for it. 

Shootings occur frequently in 
some nations’ parliaments, but sel- 
dom in our Congress. No Senator or 
Representative has been killed on 
the floor of Congress since the 1800s. 





two days later he bounced back in 
again. 

To understand what happened, we 
have to go back a few years. In July, 
1952, a group of army officers re- 
belled against Egypt’s King Farouk 
and forced him to leave the throne 
and the country. 

Egypt was proclaimed a republic. 
Actually, it became a sort of mili- 
tary dictatorship run by the Military 
Revolutionary Council, composed of 
army officers. 

This Council picked its chairman, 
Major General Mohammed Naguib, 
53, to be both premier and president 


Wide World photo 
Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser (left) and 
Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, top men 
in the government of Egypt (see sfory). 


of Egypt. But the most powerful 
member of the Council was, and ap- 
parently still is, a 36-year-old officer, 
Lieut. Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
At first he held. only the post of 
deputy premier. 

On February 25 the Council an- 
nounced that General Naguib had 
resigned all his offices. Colonel 
Nasser was named premier and 
chairman of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil. 

But General Naguib was still pop- 
ular. Many Egyptians gave him cred- 
it for chasing out Farouk and for 
beginning reforms. Riots broke out. 

The Council backtracked. On Feb- 
ruary 27—two days after the ousting 
of General Naguib—a compromise 
was arranged. General Naguib was 
restored to the presidency and Col- 
onel Nasser kept the premiership. 

In Syria, an army revolt forced 
President Adib Shiskekly to resign. 
He was succeeded by former Presi- 
dent Hashem al-Atassi. 

What's Behind It: Most of the 
Middle Eastern countries have been 
independent of foreign rule only a 
short time. They have had little ex- 
perience in democratic self-govern- 
ment. A large percentage of the pop- 
ulation is illiterate and poor. There 
are wide extremes of poverty and 
wealth. The army has a great deal 





Wide World photo 


CAVE WOMEN: Ida Sawtelle (left) of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Nancy Rogers (center) 
of Arlington, Va., took part in a week-long underground expedition in Crystal 


Cave, Ky. (see story). 
53-member expedition. 


J. D. Lawrence (right) of Philadelphia, Pa., led the 
The women are dragging a ‘‘Gurnee” tube. 


lt is used for 


pulling supplies through narrow caves where there isn’t room to walk upright. 


of power. The Middle Eastern coun- 
tries have been plagued by corrup- 
tion in government. Hatred of for- 
eigners has been encouraged by dis- 
honest politicians. 

This combination of factors lies at 
the root of political unrest in the 
Middle East. This region—with its 
vast oil reserves—is of great impor- 
tance to the free world. Western 
statesmen fear that the Middle East 
—weak and divided—may prove a 
tempting “plum” that Soviet aggres- 
sors may try to grab. 


Underground Explorers 


Don’t be insulted if someone 
calls you a “speleologist.”’ 

Have you ever crawled into a cave 
to explore it? Then you're on the 
way to becoming a_ speleologist. 
Speleology is the study of caves. 

Recently a group of about 50 
men and women, members of the 
National Speleological Society, spent 
a full week underground. They ex- 
plored Crystal Cave, which is 100 
miles south of Louisville, Ky. 

The leader, 27-year-old Joe Law- 
rence of Philadelphia (see photo), 
said they discovered previously un- 
known territory, 300 feet below the 
earth’s surface. The explorers are 
convinced that this cavern will prove 
to be the world’s largest. Mammoth 


Cave, nearby, is at present consid- 
ered to be the world’s biggest cave. 

What wonders did they see? They 
found great rooms inlaid with coral, 
fossils, and shells; a wilderness of 
high waterfalls; and canyons esti- 
mated to be 100 feet deep. 

After spending a week in the cave, 
Mrs. Ida Sawtelle (see photo) was 
asked: “Is there anything nicer 
you'd rather do?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I'd like to 
spend two Weeks there.” 


Arms Aid for Pakistan 


President Eisenhower has 
granted Pakistan’s request for 
military aid from the U. S. 

The President said he decided to 
send the aid to strengthen the de- 
fenses of the Middle East and the 
“whole free world.” 

India, Pakistan’s neighbor, has 
strongly opposed U. S. military aid 
to Pakistan. India and Pakistan both 
claim Kashmir, a region that lies be- 
tween them. India fears that a 
strongly-armed Pakistan may try to 
seize Kashmir by force. 

In a letter to India’s Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru, President 
Eisenhower assured him that the de- 
cision to aid Pakistan “is not directed 
in any way against India.” The terms 
of the agreement,‘ he said, bars the 
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use of military aid for any but de- 
fensive purposes. “If our aid to any 
country, including Pakistan, is mis- 
used and directed against another 
in aggression,” the President wrote, 
“I will undertake immediately . . . 
appropriate action both within and 
without the United Nations to thwart 
such aggression.” 

President Eisenhower offered sim- 
ilar military aid to India if she wants 
it. Prime Minister Nehru rejected 
the offer. It is known, however, that 
recently India purchased 30 tanks 
and 20 military planes in the U. S. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


EARL WARREN was approved by 
the Senate as Chief Justice of the 
United States. He had headed the 
U. S. Supreme Court since last Oc- 
tober, under a temporary appoint- 
ment from President Eisenhower. 


A LENTEN SUGGESTION from 
the Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia: “Disconnect your [television 
or radio] set for a week and then 
take an honest appraisal. Have you 
missed anything worthwhile? What 
have you gained? The art of conver- 
sation is restored in the family, per- 
haps; many duties are performed 
that might otherwise have been neg- 
lected; your own judgment may be 
more sound because you have missed 
thousands of words of propaganda.” 


Quick Med 
ON THE “ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 


1. What office is held by each of 
these people in the news? 
Robert T. Stevens is Secretary of 
, which position is part 
of the Department of 
Joseph R. MecCartiry is ....ccccscooeserseoss. 
frora 


2. Identify each of these places ir 
the news: 

In these two Middle East countries, 
army revolts changed the government. 


In spite of protests from a neighbor, 
this south Asian nation has been prom- 
ae eer ee 

This Kentucky area may prove to be 
the world’s biggest hole in the ground. 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. BIG FOUR IN BERLIN 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__a. The Big Four at the recent Ber- 

lin conference consisted of 
1. Great Britain, the United 
States, Nationalist China, and 
France 
. the United States, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain 
. France, the United States, 
Communist China, and Rus- 
sia 
4. the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and France 
. The countries at the Big Four 
conference in Berlin were rep- 
resented by their 
1. prime ministers 
2. ambassadors 
3. foreign ministers 
4. presidents or chief executive 
officers 
. The European Defense Commu- 
nity was supported at the con- 
ference by the representatives 
from all of the following coun- 
tries, except 
1. Russia 
2. the United States 
3. Great Britain 
4. France 
. All of the following topics were 
debated by the representatives 
at the Big Four conference, ex- 
cept 
1. unification of Germany 
2. internationalization of Trieste 
3. a treaty of peace for Austria 
4. the calling of a conference on 
Asian affairs 
. The major topic to be considered 
at the April conference in Ge- 
neva will be 
1. unification of Germany 
2. end of the cold war in Europe 
3. peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes in Korea and Indo- 
China 
4. peaceful settlement of the 
conflict between Communist 
and Nationalist China 


ll. TAXES: FACT OR OPINION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an “F” 
if it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 
opinion. 


—__1. The Eisenhower Administration 
did not ask Congress to extend 
the excess profits tax on corpora- 
tions into 1954. 

2. Among the proposals to cut 
taxes which have been made by 
Congressmen is one to reduce 
taxes on corporation dividends. 

. A safe and sane way to encour- 
age production is to ease the tax 
load on industry before reducing 
taxes elsewhere. 

. Consumer purchasing power 
can be raised most quickly by 
increasing the personal exemp- 
tions of individual taxpayers. 


ill. VARSITY SPORTS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “Y” if it 
answers yes to the question, “Are in- 
terscholastic sports being ‘overempha- 
sized?’” and an “N” if it answers no. 


__1. Playing seasons are too long be- 
cause of elimination tourna- 
ments. 

2. Students are too exhausted by 
practice sessions to study prop- 
erly. 

3. A wholesome interest in the 
school is created by support of 
teams. 

Bad sportsmanship is encour- 
aged by over-emphasis on win- 
ning. 

. Profits from football and basket- 
ball contests help to make pos- 
sible minor sports. 


__6. Keen competition in sports is 
excellent training for life in our 
competitive society. 


IV. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph below on which 
to base a conclusion. 


__1l. Federal income from taxes on 
corporations increased sharply 
between 1946 and 1947. 

2. Federal income from taxes on 
individual income and employ- 
ment increased steadily between 
1950 and 1953. 

. The reason for the sharp increase 
in Federal income from taxes on 
corporations in the period 1950- 
1953 was the increased profits 
of business during the Korean 
War. 

. Federal income from taxes on 
corporations in 1950 was $10,- 
000,000,000. 

. In 1950, Federal income from 
taxes on individuals was $20,- 
000,000. . 

. Federal income from taxes on 
corporations more than doubled 
in the period 1950 to 1953. 


V. MAP STUDY 
Open your magazines to the maps 
on pages 15 and 16. On the line to the 
left of each of the following questions, 
write the correct answer. 
1. In which of the occu- ° 
pied zones of Germany does Berlin lie? 
2. What country bounds 
the German Democratic Republic on 
the east? 
—_________3. In what general direc- 
tion do both the Yangtze and Yellow 
Rivers flow? 
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4. What is the geographic 
term we use to describe both Korea 
and French Indo-China? 
—_______5. About how many miles 
is it from Shanghai to the northern- 
most part of Formosa? 

6. About how many miles 
is it from Vienna to Salzburg? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Bidault (bé.d6), Georges (zhérzh)— 
Foreign Minister of France. 

communique (k6.mi.ni.ka’)—A_ report 
which gives official information. 

Geneva (jé.né’va)—City in Switzerland 
which used to be the headquarters of the 
League of Nations. 

Molotov (mdl'5.téf), Vyacheslav (vya. 
ché.slav’ )—Russian Foreign Minister. 

Rhee (ré), Syngman (sing’mian )—Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Korea. 








By Albert Halper 


T WAS a misty afternoon and the 

store windows looked as if they had 
been sprayed with mineral oil. A wet, 
black dog slunk by the curb, its ears 
flattened back. As it ran up the street, 
it brushed the legs of a young soldier 
with its quivering flanks. The soldier 
grinned and, pursing his lips, gave a 
shrill whistle. 

“Here, blackie, here, blackie!” 

The dog darted away in terror. It was 
a lost dog. 

The soldier called again, raising his 
voice above the sound of traffic. “Hey, 
blackie! I won’t hurt you. Here, blackie, 
blackie!” The dog raced away down the 
street. The soldier whistled once more, 
piercingly, then gave up. “I used to have 
a dog like that,” he said, stopping a 
bustling little man carrying a brief case. 

“What!” Then the little man saw the 
soldier's campaign ribbons, -adorned 
with battle stars. “Oh, yes,” he stam- 
mered. “Is that so?” 

“Yeah, he sure was a honey. By the 
way, mister, this is Brooklyn, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, this is Brooklyn.” 

The soldier drew in a deep breath 
of the damp Borough Hall air. He 
looked warmly up and down the street 
while the little man holding the brief 
case stood worriedly in his tracks. “I 
just got off the boat from Europe,” the 
young soldier announced. “I took the 
subway here from Pennsylvania Station 
as soon as I hit New York. So this is 
Brooklyn, eh? I like it!” 

“Pardon me,” the man said hurriedly. 
“I have an appointment at two-forty- 
five. I'm late now, pardon me.” 

The soldier stared after the hurrying, 
brief-cased man, grinning. 

“So this is Brooklyn,” he said aloud, 
happily. “Old Walt, I’m here! ‘Out of 
the cradle endlessly rocking . . .’” Step- 
ping from the curb, he made his way 
across Borough Hall, slowing down be- 
fore a newsstand. 

“Say, buddy,” he said to the middle- 
aged, wizened newsy, “are you in the 
mood to answer a question?” 

“What?” growled the vendor, turning 
around. “Huh? Oh, it’s you, a Joe. Sure, 
bud, ask me anything. Papeh, I gottum 
here!” 

“Where’s the plaque designating the 
spot where Walt Whitman first pub- 
lished Leaves of Grass? It’s supposed to 
be in Brooklyn, around here.” 

“Walt Whiteman? The jazz-band 
leader? Did he come from Brooklyn, 
too?” 

“No, no, not Paul Whiteman. Walt 
Whitman, the poet. There’s a plaque 
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The Soldier 
Who Wanted to See 
Walt Whitman 


The letters on the plaque were faded and streaked, 
° just as Walt himself would have liked to have them 


here, you know. I'd like to take a look 
at it.” 

“Sorry, bud, wish I could help ya out. 
But I don’t know no plaque around 
here.” As-the soldier moved away, a sly 
gleam came into the vendor's eyes. 


“Hey, bub, wait a minute.” The soldier. 


came back. “Lissen, you see that haber- 
dashery store across the street? Over 
there? Just go in there and ask for Sid 
Glickman. He’s up on literachoor; he 
knows everything. He oughta be able to 
tell you where that plaque is. Oh, he’s 
a smart bay, Sid is.” 

“Thanks, I'll go over right now. 
Thanks a lot.” 

One of the clerks was taking a pair 
of shorts from under the counter when 
the young soldier wearing a raincoat 
walked in. The other clerk, the tall one, 
stepped forward. “Yes?” 

The soldier smiled openly. “Is Sid 
here? The paper man across the street 
sent me. Could you tell me where I 
could find the spot where the first edi- 
tion of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
was printed?” 

The proprietor, a tired man in his 
sixties, came forward. The soldier 
turned to him. 

“The Brooklyn Heights section is 
near by, isn’t it? I read that the plaque 
is located in Brooklyn Heights.” 

The proprietor, after looking at both 
his clerks to see if they knew anything 
about the plaque, said to the soldier: 

“I’ve had this store in Borough Hall 
for twenty-five years and I never heard 
of it.” 


“Is that the poet we had to read in 
school?” the short clerk put in. “I'm 
Sid.” He was a little excited. 

“That’s him,” the soldier replied. “I 
started reading him in fox-holes after I 
picked a copy of his book from a gutter 
in a beat-up town. I understand he lived 
here, was editor of the Brooklyn Eagle 
for a while. I just got off the boat; so I 
came here to see the spot. According to 
what I read, he printed the first edition 
of Leaves of Grass in this neighh | 
Doesn’t anybody know where that spot 
is?” 

The store went quiet. The proprietor 
was staring at the soldier in a friendly, 
fatherly manner. “You say you just got 
off the boat? As a soldier, what do you 
think of the atomic bomb?” 

“I don’t want to talk about any 
bombs. I’m out of it. I want to talk 
about Whitman. His book kept me from 
going crazy all through the break 
through from St. Lo to Avranches.” 
Opening his raincoat, he took a small 
volume from his jacket. “Look, here it 
is. It’s dirty and greasy but here it is. It 
says in the introduction that the first 
edition was printed here in Brooklyn in 
1855. The spot is marked with a plaque 
or something. It’s funny nobody here 
knows where that spot it.” 

A man wearing glasses came into the 
store and asked to be shown a pair of 
suspenders. “The clip-on type,” he said. 
The tall clerk moved behind the counter 
to wait on him. Sid turned from his 
customer, sized up the man, and said 
briefly: 
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“Say, mister, here’s a soldier looking 
for a plaque or monument of Walt 
Whitman around here. Ever see it?” 

The man looked pale, as if he worked 
indoors a lot. Behind his glasses his pale 
blue eyes studied the salesman and the 
soldier. 

“Why, yes, I know where it is,” he 
said quietly. “Wrap up those suspend- 
ers. If you like, I'll take you there.” He 
paid for his purchase and, picking up 
the small package, stepped outside, the 
soldier following. 

The young soldier said loudly and 
eagerly: “You really know the exact 
spot where Whitman printed Leaves of 
Grass?” 

“I know the plaque. I’ve passed it 
many times. I'll take you to it.” 

“Gee, mister, thanks,” the boy said 
gratefully. “Thanks an awful lot. I’m 
not taking you out of your way?” 

The man smiled. “While we're walk- 
ing there I'll tell you something about 
this part of town. This is an old section. 
It goes back about three hundred years, 
to an old Dutch settlement. George 
Washington once had his headquarters 
on the Heights, during a bad year of the 
Revolution. Walt Whitman used to walk 
a lot around here. There’s the Brooklyn 
Eagle Building, where he used to work. 
Not in that same building, of course.” 

“I know. He was the paper's editor 


for two years,” the soldier said. “From 
1846 to 1848.” 

“That’s right. He wasn’t very happy 
there, though. Anyhow, here’s the build- 
ing. 

They-stood a few moments before the 
entrance. “Well, that’s the Brooklyn 
Eagle Building,” the man said. “The 
harbor is a few streets west. ‘Flood tide 
below me, I watch you face to face.’” 

“You know Whitman!” the boy cried. 
“That’s the opening line of ‘Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry.’ ” 

The man smiled. “Yes, I know Whit- 
man. He was once my hero.” 

“He was? He’s my hero now! I think 
he’s wonderful!” 

They crossed Fulton Street at Rem- 
sen, the boy talking rapidly. “I’m glad 
I took the subway to Brooklyn, sir! This 
is one of the big days of my life!” 

The man smiled again. “I felt the 
same way when I discovered Whitman 
a long time ago. Where’s your home 
town?” 

“I come from Pekin. Pekin, Illinois. I 
wrote a few things for the high school 
paper. I was promised a job on the 
Pekin Clarion, when the war broke out.” 
They reached Remsen Street and turned 
south. “Is the Brooklyn ferry near here? 
I'd like to see it!” 

The man laughed. “The ferry has 
been gone a long time. They've got the 





’ Girls prefer other methods 
Today of communicating their 
affections, but bread remains a basic 
and popular food. Besides satisfying 
the appetite, bread supplies energy, 
protein, vitamins, and minerals. Eat 
some bread with every meal, and 
choose whole grain or enriched white 
breads for highest food values. 





Fun with Food Facts 


‘ 
i, o 
7. BREAD 


id 


was once used as a 
love letter. In the 18th 
century, a Polish girl 
could to a 
bashful youth by 
sending him a loaf 
of bread she herself 
had baked. 








Bridge there now. It spans the same 
spot Whitman crossed. ‘I am with you, 
you men and women of a generation, 
or ever so many generations hence. I 
project myself—also I return—I am with 
you and know how it is...” 

“Wait,” the boy cried, “I know that 
too. ‘Just as you feel when you look on 
the river and the sky, so I felt. Just as 
any of you is one of a living crowd, I 
was one of a crowd. I too many and 
many a time cross‘d the river, the sun 
half an hour high .. .”” 

“Hey,” the man laughed. “Your mem- 
ory is better than mine. How old are 
you?” 

“Twenty.” 

The man turned sober. He was thirty- 
nine. Under his coat was a metal badge 
identifying him “as a postal clerk in the 
post office up the street. 

“Are we getting close to the spot 
where Leaves of Grass was first printed? 
How much farther is it?” 

“Not much farther. It’s quite near 
now.” 

“Just think, when I get back to Pekin 
I can tell people I stood on the spot 
where Walt Whitman first printed 
Leaves of Grass!” 

“That's something. But he could have 
printed the book anywhere, even in 
Illinois.” 

“I know! Illinois is a great state. Have 
you ever been there?” 

“No. I come from Philadelphia.” 

“Are you an instructor in English, 
sir?” Unconsciously, the boy had al- 
lowed a note of respect to creep back 
into his voice. 

“Nope. I work for the government. 
I’m a government worker.” 

Suddenly the Bridge loomed ahead, 
gray and majestic, like a huge ship rid- 
ing the bay. The man nodded to it. 

“That wasn’t there when Whitman 
walked these streets. The old Fulton 
ferry was right under where the Bridge 
is now.” 

The soldier peered at the towers and 
the maze of cables. “It sure looks big.” 

When they reached Orange Street, a 
sudden gust of wet harbor wind struck 
their faces. It had a bay smell—river 
wind mixed with salt wind. 

On the next corner, the intersection 
of Fulton and Cranberry, the man said 
factually: “Here it is.” 

The soldier stopped. He saw nothing. 
They were standing before a dilapi- 
dated corner lunchroom. Up the block 
stretched old, sagging, forsaken build- 
ings. The soldier looked at the lunch- 
room. Two workmen were sitting on 
stools at the counter, eating. Above the 
blackened doorway of the Cranberry 
Street side of the building, a small ex- 
haust fan was blowing out the hot odor 
of frying grease. 

“I don’t see anything... .” 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ITS SIMPLE. TAKE A TIP 
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WOW/ CHIQUITA, YOUR BANANAS 
ARE POWER-PACKED. CMON, 
BILL, TLL. RACE YOU HOME. 

















Be sure to eat plenty of energy- packed 
bananas ...and send for my FREE booklet, 


HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS. 


\nited Fruit Company, Dept. $-3 

Box H409, New York 46, N. Y’. 
Please send me, FREE, a copy of 
HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS. 
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By Hook or Crook! 


HEN Don Lange wheels and deals 

with that fabulous hook shot of his, 
it’s anchors away! The Middie Marvel 
is murder with it. What can you do 
against a wide, sweeping shot that 
starts in the pitcher’s box and finishes 
out in center field? 

Forgive the baseball lingo. What we 
really mean is that Don throws a sweep- 
ing hook shot while moving rapidly 
away from the basket. As you can 
guess, it’s almost impossible to block. 

In his first 17 games this winter, Don 
poured in an even 400 points, for a 
highly respectable 23.5 average. What’s 
more, he hit on almost one out of every 
two shots—46 per cent to be exact. We 
can’t think of a better future Ensign 
to man our battle stations. 

Known as the “Thin Man” because 
he stretches a mere 185 pounds on his 
6’4” frame, Don hails from Lindblom 
High in Chicago. He served as an ap- 
prentice seaman before passing the test 
for Annapolis. 

His coach, Ben Carnevale, is crazy 
about him—not only for his great shoot- 
ing ability but for his fight and courage. 
Since Ben might be a wee bit preju- 
diced, we asked Lou Eisenstein, veteran 
pro, college, and school referee, for his 
opinion of Don. 

“This is the sort of lad Lange is,” 
Low said. “I was reffing the Navy- 
North Carolina State game in the Dixie 
Classic last December. Lange got hit 
on a play and I asked him whether he 
‘vanted me to call his coach over. 
‘Don’t you dare,’ he warned, ‘I’m stay- 
ing in the game.’ He stayed, all right, 
and helped Navy upset State.” 

Free time is a rare luxury for Navy 
men, just as it is at West Point. But 
Don makes the most of what little there 
is. His hobby is sketching—not ships 
but people. His favorite movie stars are 
Gary Cooper and Jane Wyman, while 
Kay Starr and Claude Thornhill rate 
No. 1 in the singing and band depart- 
ments, respectively. His favorite course 
is government—of course! 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» Poor Musselman High of Inwood, W. 
Va., has its problems. Since it has 
no gym, the basketball team must work 
out in a small, unheated, abandoned 
church. For home games, Coach Ken 
Waldeck’s boys travel 10 miles to 
Martinsburg. Feel sorry for them? Their 
opponents don’t. At last report, Mus- 
_ selman was showing muscle in the vic- 

tory column. With 11 straight triumphs, 
it boasted the only undefeated team in 
West Virginia! 


>» Bet you think Ford Frick is the 
“head man of baseball.” Well, he isn’t. 
The real “headman” is little Tim Mc- 
Auliffe of Boston, who supplies the caps 
for all but two of the 16 major league 
teams. 


>» Bob Cerv, the Yankee outfield pros- 
pect from Weston, Neb., comes up 
with a reputation he'll have to live 
down: His three sisters, all stars in a 
softball league, gave Bob his first base- 
ball lessons! 


» Speaking of gals, Marguerite Ann 
Norris, 26, is building a fine reputation 
as president of the Detroit Red Wings 
hockey team. Among other innovations, 
she’s outfitted the ushers with flashy 
red and white uniforms. “I just hope 
she doesn’t make us wear bow ties 
next,” one usher says. “My wife can’t 
stand them.” Miss Norris’ brother, Jim, 
is president of the International Boxing 
Club. 


>» Bobby Garrett, passing ace who'll 
be with the Cleveland Browns next 
fall, majored in Russian history at 
Stanford. (Taking “Steppes” to replace 
Otto Graham at quarterback?) 


» While on the subject of Russia, 
American sports reporters are sitting on 
pins, needles, and typewriters wonder- 
ing whether the Soviet will send a 
track team to the U. S. this summer. 
How would YOU like to spell such 
such names as Ignatyev, Anufriyev, 
Tsibulenko, and Knyazev? 


>» Until Tommy Umphlett played foot- 
ball for Ahoskie (N. C.) High, it had 
downright mediocre teams. Umphlett, 
now a Boston Red Sox outfielder, was 
tailback in the single wing at Ahoskie. 
He kicked, passed, and ran the team 
to 21 conference victories in a row. 
Ahoskie was unscored-on in 13 of the 
games. 


> Three players in the Detroit Tiger 
organization were born on foreign soil. 
They are Frank Martinez, third base- 
man born in Madrid, Spain; outfielder 
Carl Linhart who began life in Zbo- 
rov, Czechoslovakia; and infielder Reno 
Bertoia whose birthplace is St. Vito, 
Italy. Another interesting chap on the 
roster is outfielder Frederick Fleming 
of New Brunswick, Canada, who hap- 
pens to be the son of New Brunswick’s 
premier. 


>» Oak Ridge, Tenn., the famous atomic 
city, will be represented this year in 
the Mountain States League, and the 
town is now shopping around ‘for a 
suitable nickname. What could be 


Don Lange, Navy’s fabulous hook shooter 


more suitable than the Oak Ridge 
“Atoms”? or the Oak Ridge “Uran- 
iums”? Betcha their pitchers do a lot 
of blowing up! 

> Say, this Rex Baxter, Jr., of Amarillo, 
Tex., must really be something. Only 
17, he recently won the $3,000 Laredo 
Open Golf Tournament. To win over 
a field which included four regular 
tourney pros, Rex shot a final round 
of a five-under-par 67. This included 
five birdies on the back nine. That's 
Ben Hogan stuff! 


>» More Birdies: Major Thomas Ran- 
dow of Fort McArthur, Calif., is in- 
deed a rare bird. He drove a long 
ball off the 14th tee at the Meadpw- 
lark Country Club. When he reached 
the ball, it lay between two dead mud- 
hens. The payoff is that Major Randow 
comes from the town of Audubon, N. J. 


> Jack - of - all- Trades Champ: That 
would have to be Alvin Dark of the 
N. Y. Giants. Last season, Al per- 
formed at six different positions: two 
in the outfield, pitcher, third, second, 
and shortstop. - 


> Of course, Dark has nothing on the 
Yankees’ Casey Stengel. In 1925 Casey 
played the outfield, managed, and was 
president of the Worcester Club. “I 
would have been batboy, too, if the kid 
didn’t have a two-year contract,” Casey 
recalls. 

>» Frank Selvy’s 100-point barrage 
against Newberry should be a lesson 
to all parents. On that night, Frank’s 
mom and dad were watching him for 
the first time. Coach Lyles Alley said: 
“They inspired him to play harder.” 


>» Oh, to have a box seat in St. Louis’ 
Busch Stadium this season! Under con- 
struction now, the boxes will have tele- 
phone and waiter service. Each box 
will seat eight and will be suspended 
above the second deck. It'll cost only 
$2,500. At those prices, we assume the 
management will throw in an occasion- 
al shoeshine. —ZANDER HOLLANDER 





HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES: 
Train for the Top Career in Aviation 


Earn *5,000 a year as an Officer 
and Pilot in the Air Force 


You begin as an Aviation Cadet 


To qualify, you must be a high school grad- 
uate or college student, single, between 19 
and 2614, and able to meet the necessary 
physical and mental requirements. Once ac- 
cepted, you receive the finest all around 
training in the world . . . training that not 
only fits you for flying, but prepares you for 
executive and administrative work as well. 
You will get a monthly allowance of $109.20 
while learning, and receive such items as 
food, clothing, equipment, housing, medical 
and dental care, and $10,000 worth of in- 
surance . . . absolutely free of charge! 


Pre-flight training 


Your first stop is Lackland Air Force Base, 


Texas, where you receive three months of 


intensive officer training. You'll be plenty 
busy, especially for the first few weeks, but 
there'll be some time for recreation, with 
swimming pools, handball courts, movies 
and other diversions right on the base. 


Primary training 


In Primary, you get your first taste of flight. 
Your flight training is planned in safe, easy 
stages. You start in a light civilian type 


“Piper Cub” of approximately 100 horse- 
power. From there, you go to the 600 horse- 
power T-6 Texan, your first heavy plane. 
You'll practice take-offs and landings, basic 
air work, and instrument flying. On the 
ground you'll learn navigation, flight plan- 
ning and other aerial subjects. 


Basic training 


In Basic, you fly the fast maneuverable T-28, 
and later, if you are a bomber pilot, the 
large “Mitchell B-25’’. If you’re slated for 
jet flying, you'll take your first lessons in a 
ground jet instrument trainer that simulates 
the conditions of flight. Then you'll go up 
with an instructor in the real thing . . . the 
two seated T-33. Before you know it you'll 
be flying alone, doing acrobatics and intri- 
cate formation flying. 


Winning your wings 
and commission 


When you graduate from Basic, you receive 
your wings and commission as an Air Force 
2nd Lieutenant, and start earning over 
$5,000 a year. As a student officer, you'll 
then be sent to highly specialized advanced 
courses. 


Advanced training 


In advanced training, you fly the fastest, 
latest planes in the air. These include the 
F-84-F “Thunder Jet”, the F-89 “Scorpion”’, 
the F-94 ‘Starfire’, the B-29, and the B-47 
“Stratojet”. As a skilled pilot, you'll have 
confidence in yourself, your plane and your 
future. 


‘Facing the future 


After completing the Aviation Cadet Pro- 
gram, you'll be given an indefinite appoint- 
ment in the Air Force Reserve and called 
to active duty for a period of three years. 
From there, your future is set. Your silver 
wings will open the doors to the best jobs 
in aviation. You're on your way! 





WHERE TO GET MORE DETAILS: 


Contact your nearest Air Force Base, 
Aviaticn Cadet Selection Team, or Air Force 
Recruiting Officer... Or write to: 
Aviation Cadet, Headquarters, 

U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 




















THESE ARE 


THE PLANES 
YOU FLY 


TOO YOUNG 
FOR PILOT TRAINING? 
Then enlist now in the 
Air Force, for valuable 
technical training as an 
airman. 





BOY dates GIRL 


OU don't believe in “going steady,” 

but the crowd at your school does 
—so you “go steady.” Your family 
comes from a foreign country and 
does things differently from your 
friends’ families, so you’re ashamed 
of Mom and Pop and their ways. You 
don’t have a car at your disposal like 
the other fellows in the gang, so you 
don’t date. You're afraid to be your- 
self and say what you think. You try 
to make your whole life a carbon 
copy of Marge’s and Mary’s or of 
Jim’s and Joe’s. No wonder so many 
cartoonists try to caricature “the 
typical teen-ager.” 

Stop and think a minute. Where is 
all this ditto-ditto business leading? 
Do you want to become a Mr. Aver- 
age Man who can’t be distinguished 
from fifty other average men? Or a 
Mrs. Average Woman whose only 
concern is keeping up with the 
Joneses? 


The people who count are those 
who aren't afraid of being different. 
If you want yours to be a perform- 


ance that rates the exclamation 
marks, you'd better abandon those 
ditto marks. Here are some places to 
start: 


Q. My mother’s always suggesting 
that I bring my friends home for dinner, 
but I’m ashamed to have my friends see 
how differently we do things. My par- 
ents were born in Italy, and Mama 
makes no effort to do things in the reg- 
ular American way. When we have 
guests she just cooks all the Italian 
dishes she can think of, and my father 
raves on about Italy all the time. What 
can I do in such an impossible situa- 
tion? 


A. What you call an “impossible sit- 
uation” is really a rare opportunity. 
You're lucky enough to be able to grow 
up understanding two cultures instead 
of just one. Besides the “regular Ameri- 
can way,” you have a great chance to 
learn about Italy and Italian customs. 

Naturally if you display the fact that 
you're ashamed of your family, the 
other kids will assume that your family 
is “queer.” If you shy away from invit- 
ing your friends home, your friends will 
feel sorry for you. 

However, you can turn your family’s 
Italian origin into an asset, and you 
should! Give Mama a plug by telling 


Pete, “Ravioli? Listen, you haven't lived 
until you’ve tasted my mother’s! And 
her minestrone! Would you like to geome 
over Friday night and have a real Italian 
dinner?” Now you're making your invi- 
tation a privilege. Mama will be happy, 
and you'll be offering your guest a rare 
treat. 

As for your father’s “raving on” about 
Italy, why don’t you listen and ask 
questions? You may pick up some in- 
formation that will impress your history 
teacher. Build your father up as an 
authority on Italy instead of tearing him 
down because he’s not as “American- 
ized” as you are. 

It takes a long time to feel at home 
in a new country. If you shut your fam- 
ily out because they're “different,” you 
make it twice as hard for them. But 
if you tell your parents about your 
school, introduce them to your friends, 
and tell them what you're reading, they 
won't need to live in the memories of 
the “old country.” And when they do 
put on an evening “Italian style,” your 
friends will probably enjoy it to the hilt! 

There’s nothing wrong with being a 
foreigner. Old “Christofo Colombo” 
himself was an Italian. And every 
American since—except Pocahontas and 
her friends—has been of foreign heri- 
tage. 


Q. All the boys in my crowd are go- 
ing to the state university when they 
graduate this spring. Since I plan to 
study engineering, my dad thinks I 
should go to an engineering school 
where I can get more specialized train- 
ing. But I'd like to go where the fellows 
are going. What do you think? 


A. Better stop and ask yourself why 
you're going on to college. Is it to have 
a prolonged holiday ‘with your high 
school chums? Or is it to meet new peo- 
ple and new ideas, and develop your 
special skills as fully as possible? We 
hope it’s the latter reason. Your dad is 
right. You should choose the school best 
suited to your needs—regardless of what 
the gang is planning. 

You can’t expect to coast along with 
your friends’ plans forever. Gus will be 
getting married and settling down to a 
job on a small-town newspaper. Ed will 
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NEA Service, Inc 
“She got me to buy a car, but she won't 
ride in a 1928 model—because she says 
it makes her feel like a museum exhibit!” 


be heading for a big city and a career in 
advertising. Better start mapping out 
your own life now. 


Q. I can’t afford many dates with 
girls because I never have much money 
and my clothes aren't very good. If I 
do have a date, I have to save up my 
money for a long time. There are plenty 
of girls who would go out with me if I 
had a nice car, decent clothes, and a 
little money to spend on them, but as 
it is 1 have only a couple of dates a year. 
What can I do? 


A. Funny, how embarrassed we are 
about money, isn’t it? Most of us aren’t 
upset if we aren’t as good at sports or 
studies as “the other fellows.” Nor do 
we go into hiding if we can’t dance or 
tell a joke as well as someone else. But 
if we can’t shake down the shekels as 
freely as our friends, then we let it get 
under our skins. And for what good 
reason? 

Money is a pretty poor standard for 
measuring character or ability. For this 
reason it’s silly for us to look on the 
dollar as all-powerful. Money is a con- 
venience, but it’s no measure of the in- 
dividual. Money doesn’t equal person- 
ality. And, with the right sort of girl, 
personality always means most. 

If you're friendly and enthusiastic— 
and look neat in the clothes you do 
have—you'll be in demand. If you can’t 
afford to squire a girl to the movies, 
then take a turn around the block with 
her, spend evenings at home—playing 
“Scrabble,” listening to records, watch- 
ing TV, or “just talking.” And, whatever 
you do, don’t apologize for your lack of 
money. 

Any girl who won't date you because 
you don’t have a well-stocked wallet 
isn’t much of a girl. The girls who rate 
care about a fellow’s company, not his 
cash. 





Wii Tops, don’t miss. “MiMGood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


AMA BEAT THE DEVIL. (UA. 
Produced and directed by John 
Huston.) 


Humphrey Bogart’s latest is a mys- 
tery adventure that is constantly poking 
fun at itself, its characters, and at mys- 
tery films in general. As a result, it’s 
a little confusing at the outset. Once 
you get the idea, however, the laughter 
and excitement are continuous. 

Bogey has agreed to take a quartet 
of sinister confidence men to Africa to 
stake out some fabulous uranium de- 
posits. Almost immediately, each tries 
to cut the other out of the picture. 
Affairs are complicated further by the 
arrival of a mysterious Englishman and 
his pretty wife (Jennifer Jones), with 
passage on the same little boat. 

Photographed in Italy, the film is 
lovely to look at. Gina Lollobrigida, the 
Italian actress, plays Bogart’s wife. Also 
on hand is portly Robert Morley, with 
Peter Lorre as his bloodthirsty hench- 
man. Best of all is Bogart himself, play- 
ing a somewhat different kind of role 
extremely well. The film is a fine job 
all around. 


WM NEW FACES. (20th Cent. Fox. 
Produced by Edward L. Alperson. Di- 
rected by Harry Horner.) 


The producers of CinemaScope are 
obviously still trying to find cut what 
to do with their new, huge screen. The 
solution offered in this film scarcely) 
seems to fill the bill. They have taken 
an intimate Broadway revue, added a 


wisp of a plot (and a rather corny one | 
at that), and then proceeded to photo- | 
graph most of the numbers from the | 


original show as if it were still on the 
stage. 

As a result, all sense of intimacy is 
lost. Some of the material is good, some 


not so good—but all of it seems sadly | 
out of proportion when blown up to the | 


new dimension. 


On the other hand, New Faces does | 
serve to introduce an exceedingly clever | 


new comedian, Ronny Graham. And 
Eartha Kitt, of juke-box fame, makes 
her screen debut in this film (with 
three of her five numbers either in 
French or Arabic). But there are teo 
many dull stretches in what the pro- 
ducers intended to be a fresh, bright 
musical. 








kat QUAMER OATS 
for Energy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 
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HOW YOU CAN GET IN THE SWING! 


Why be a square? Why stay on the side lines? For that happy zing and 
lively energy that swings partners your way—do this: 

Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
breakfast cereal for glowing good looks! 

And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
in the world. 


Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 
Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
tein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 
these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- 
fasts every morning—and see the results in your Quaker ond Mother's Oats 
glowing good looks! wo the came 


lomorraw morning, eat good hot Quaker Oats! 
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Soldier Who Wanted 


to See Whitman 
(Continued from page 22) 


The man pointed. 

The soldier moved closer to the build- 
ing. Nailed to the faded bricks was a 
| bronze plaque two feet high and eight- 





‘}een inches wide. Its surface was green 


}and discolored by the city’s soot and 
| by the harbor wind. The boy bit his 
|lower lip. A gust of bay wind flapped 
his raincoat, disclosing his campaign 
ibbons. He peered .at the plaque. The 
patient, shaggy, mysterious face of Walt 
Whitman, soiled and streaked, stared 
back at him. Around the embossed 
head, in raised letters, stood the blurred 
words: “On this spot, in 1855, was first 
published Leaves of Grass.” The boy bit 
his lower lip again. 

“It’s faded and discolored by the har- 
bor air,” the man said. “You have to 
look for it. It’s like the color of Brooklyn 
itself. I think that’s the way Walt Whit- 
man would have liked it.” 

Though the boy stood quietly, he 
could not conceal his excitement. His 
cheeks were moving as though he were 
| chewing gum. He looked at the work- 

nen inside the lunchroom sitting on 
| stools eating hot sandwiches. Glancing 
| next door, on Cranberry Street, he saw 
a barber shop. He read the letters on the 
window: “Joe Pina. Shave and Hair- 
cut.” Turning to the older man who was 
standing beside him, he said huskily: 
“Thanks, mister. Thanks for taking me 
to the plaque.” What his voice hinted, 
tactlessly, was that he wanted to be 
alone. 

The man took a step back. The mist 
from the harbor touched his cheek. 
“That’s all right. I was glad to point it 
out.” He turned and walked north. 

After standing alone before the 
plaque for a few minutes, Private Kris- 
tak glanced at the lunchroom. The fan 
above the side door was still blowing 
warmish fumes of pan grease outside, 
the blades manufacturing a low, whir- 
ring sound. He shifted his gaze to the 
barber shop, which was empty. After 
smiling to himself, he climbed the two 
steps of a stone stoop and went inside. 

He stepped into the first of three 
white empty barber chairs, gripping the 
cool arm rests and sitting down. A mid- 
dle-aged barber in a white jacket and 
an old Italian man, the shoeshine 
“boy,” looked up. The old man had 
been dozing and the boss had been 
reading a newspaper. 

“Good afternoon,” the barber said 
briskly, putting his paper away and 
picking up a clean cloth. “A lotsa rain 
today, hey? Bad, bad day.” He tied the 
apron around the soldier’s neck. 

“Shave, please,” said the soldier who 
had shaved himself at Fort Dix only 
that morning. 








The barber studied his customer's 
smooth face. “You got hot date to- 
night?” he smiled. “Your beard is not 
bad. Can wait till tomorrow. I must be 
honest with you, no?” 

“Shave it anyway,” the soldier smiled 
back. “I want to relax.” 

“Okay, boy, okay. I go over once 
lightly, so you not feel raw. Okay?” 

The barber swung the chair into 
shaving position and the soldier lay 
back with a sigh. The old shoeshine 
man shuffled over, dragging a cumber- 
some box across the floor; he placed a 
dark, veined hand upon the toe of one 
of the soldier’s combat boots. “Shine?” 

“Okay.” 

The soldier sighed again. “That is 
what I call service.” 

“You just get back?” the barber 
grinned. “I got one nephew in Italy, an- 
other nephew in Germany.” 

“I got back yesterday.” 

“Yeh? Say, what you think of the 
atomic bomb? Eh?” 

“Listen, I don’t want to talk about 
bombs. I just got back from Europe. I 
had enough of it.” 

“Okay, okay.” 

The barber shaved the soldier easily 
and skilfully. He worked silently, con- 
centrating on his strokes. It was the sol- 
dier who spoke first, his lips moving 
through beaded foamy lather. 

“How long have you lived in Brook- 
lyn?” 

“Me? Oh, twenty-two, twenty-four 
years. I live three years in Boston first, 
then I come here.” 

“Did you buy out the place?” 

“Sure. I bought this place from an- 
other barber. He had heart attack; so 
he put ad in paper. I see it, I buy it.” 

“How much do you know about this 
neighborhood?” the soldier asked after 
the barber had started on the left side 
of his face. “Are there any stories around 
here about Whitman?” 

The barber’s razor poised in the air. 
“Who?” 

The boy smiled. Except for one man, 
no one in Brooklyn seemed to know 
about America’s greatest poet. “Whit- 
man. Walt Whitman.” 

“Who's he? He’s not the man who 
used to own the Buick two houses 
down?” 

The soldier, feeling the shoeshine 
man changing over to his other shoe, 
laughed. “Look, aidn’t you ever hear 
of Walt Whitman, the poet? There’s a 
metal plaque about him only ten feet 
from here.” 

Joe Pina the barber began laughing 
heartily toe. “Oh, I see! I see! Whitman? 
Sure, his name is on the wall outside.” 
The barber suddenly grew talkative. 
“Sure, I know that Whitman. Fifteen 
years ago, when I first move in here, 
they put that metal sign up on the 
Wal... 





“You were at the ceremony?” 

“Why you so excited? Sure. I was 
shaving customer when I see lots of 
people start to gather. Maybe seventy- 
five, a hundred people.” 

“Who spoke at the unveiling?” 

“I dunno. Three, four people maybe 
made speech. I say pardon me to my 
customer in chair and stick my head out 
the doer. I hear they call this Whitman 
great writer, great singer, great poet.” 
Joe Pina waved his razor in the air 
again. “They also call this Whitman 
great dreamer. Now how can that be 
possible? I have plenty dreams, almost 
every night, some of them about money, 
real estate.” The barber’s voice rose. 
“They are all great dreams I have, but 
do people call me great dreamer? Hey? 
That speaker who said that was nuts? I 
make a face at him—like this—and I go 
back to finish shaving my customer. 
Great dreamer!” The barber snorted. 
“Everybody is a great dreamer. Is not 
so? Everybody can dream. Is easy!” 
Calming himself, Joe Pina brought his 
razor into play again. 

Lying back, the soldier smiled to him- 
self. He was enjoying the afternoon. 
Enjoying was a mild word for it. This 
was one of the greatest days of his life. 
When he’d get back home to Pekin, 
Illinois, he’d tell his friends he had 
stood on the spot where Leaves of Grass 
had first been printed. He’d add, as a 
personal aside, he’d been shaved in the 
barber shop next door. Maybe he’d visit 
his old English teacher in high school 
and tell her about it. Suddenly an ex- 
citing thought came to him. 

“How old do you think that sidewalk 
is outside?” 

“What? I dunno. Was there: when I 
bought store. At least fifteen years old. 
Looks older though. Lots of cracks in 
it.” 

Smiling, Kristak turned his head 
slightly, looking down at the old boot- 
black shining his shoes. 

“How long have you lived around 
here?” 

The old man raised a pair of red, 
rheumy eyes from his work. “Hanh?” 

“I said how long have you lived 
around here?” 

“Him?” the barber answered for the 
bootblack. “He’s been around Brooklyn 
a long tirne. That man, he’s over seventy 
years old.” 

“Do you think that sidewalk was 
there when he first lived around here?” 

“What? How I know? Is old side- 
walk. Full of cracks. You get worked 
up over sidewalk full of splits?” 

“Don’t get impatient with me, but 
you think Walt Whitman could have 
walked on the same sidewalk I stood on 
just a few minutes ago?” 

The barber, his razor lifted idly again, 
looked down at his crazy customer. “I 
don’t own this building. I got no old tax 


bill to check up. So I don’t know when 
that sidewalk was laid. So can I finish 
shaving you, mister, please?” 

The boy cautiously moved his head 
to speak to the old bootblack. “How 
long do you remember that sidewalk 
outside being there?” 

The old man glanced up tiredly. 

“No spik English.” 

Under the spread apron, the soldier 
sighed. He didn’t feel disappointed. He 
felt sure there was a good chance that 
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Walt Whitman had walked on that side- 
walk outside. As he thought about the 
possibility, his legs suddenly jerked ex- 
citedly. 

“I guess I'll walk across the Bridge 
tomorrow, before I take the train for 
home. The Bridge wasn’t up in Walt 
Whitman’s day, you know.” 

“No? Is that so? Well, a walk across 
always gives a guy a lot of fresh air.” 
The barber glanced at his customer. 
The soldier looked peaceful and relaxed. 
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They built a 


LOOKOUT 


on top of the world 


These strange domes are the first experi- 
mental units in a system that may form 
our new line of defense against enemy 
air attack from the north. Carefully 
located about 1200 miles from the North 


Building radar stations in the frozen wastelands 
of the arctic is a tough job. Every piece of equip- 
ment, every bit of food and fuel, every nail and 
board had to be hauled 2800 miles across the sea. 


Pole, they house super-sensitive radar 
equipment that can send a warning 
signal to the United States in a few 
seconds to give us at least 6 hours to 
get ready. 


Bell Telephone System men were asked 
by the Defense Department to build 
these stations because of their experi- 
ence with radar and lightning-fast com- 
munications. These men are part of 
the same telephone team that furnishes 
the fine telephone service you enjoy 
every day, at the lowest possible cost. 


Bell Tlophne Sutton (B) 


In the final stretch, much of the equipment was pulled mile 
after mile over the ice in “wanigans,” or tractor-drawn huts. 
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Give your work a professional finish by 
filling screw holes with Plastic Wood. 
Handles like putty and hardens into wood. 


Sands down to a 
smooth, hard finish 
—resists weather. 


you 
NEED 


"PLASTIC WOOD’ 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES 
Advertising Design, Art Teacher Education, 
illustration, Industrial Design, and _ Interior 
Design—4 Years. Architecture—5 Years. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

















Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn ti 1 

No financial investment r 

Write today for free sample k 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


20 oe $"6) 
. cw 
Sterl. 70c each Gil4 
Ring C R14 Sterl. Hci: Paved 
Sterl. $3.50 each $1.70 each 65c each 
Send Five Cents aki MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
or 


Catalogue 112A Fulton St., New York 38, 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales “Tax 


Art Talent Test 
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Seriously interested 
in art? 14 or over? 
See if@vou have art 

talent. Artists are 
in demand! Take 
the Art Talent 
Mest. Easy, fun! 
Take at home, 
alone, in spare 
time. Mailed 
without charge 
or obligation. 
Write for yours 
TODAY! 
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* ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 3584-2 ° 
500 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Zone____County. State. 
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Ships, Ships, Ships 


A set of 15 stamps which pay tribute 
to 15 different ships has been issued by 
the Falkland Islands. The islands, a 
British colony, are located in the south 
Atlantic about 250 miles east of the 
South American mainland. They include, 
two large islands, East and West Falk-” 
lands, and more than 100 smaller ones. 
About 2,300 persons live on the Falk- 
land Islands. 

The chief industry of the islands is 
sheep raising and wool production. Most 
of the wool is sold abroad and trans- 
ported by ships. Ships bring in supplies 
to the islanders. Ships which have 
served in Falkland Waters since the 
early 1900s are shown on the new set. 
The stamps also honor ships which were 
used in exploring Antarctic waters. The 
two ships shown below are the Endur- 
ance and the Discovery. 

All of the set, except the nine pence 
and one pound stamps, are printed in 
two colors. A profile of Elizabeth II 
facing each steam or sailing vessel is 
shown on the stamps. They are on sale 
in the United States. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: A new book 
for beginning stamp collectors is now 
available. The book is called Stamp 
Collecting—How to Go About It. Writ- 
ten by S. C. Johnson of Britain, the book 
discusses such topics as first-day covers, 
how to arrange an album, and so on. 
The price is 60 cents. You can order a 
copy by sending a check, money order, 
or cash to: Soccer Associates, 10 Over- 
look Terrace, New York 33, N. Y. 


MYSTERY CORNER 


Calling all stamp fans: The plot thick- 
ens, but if you fill in the following 
blanks you'll have a two-word clue to 
the mystery: ST —- —-P —L—B-. 
The answer—and more clues—wil! be 
given in the next stamp column. Be sure 
to watch for it. —Tony SIMON 
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Courtesy of Stamps Magazine 
Two of the Falkland Islands set 





Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pa for in advance, a s¢- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 

Each of these “approval” stam has oa price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the oy ee al’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name a ress 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
yoo return the a Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair —. Any who considers that he 
has deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive aes 7. Maga- 


zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New , 
STAMPS 


BAD isccnsr Vt 
THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2S5ef ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


FREE STAMP ZOO: 


Rhinoceros, nate Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kangaroos, K. aolabear, 








Kookabu' 
and other wild animals 
spprove 


Niagara Stamp Ce., Niagara-on-the-Lake |22, Canada 


COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious sollection mi Rejtih FREE! 


rative issues, ps. 
Pictorials, Hi > Values, ‘all free oe beg A. Magazine 
(with sapprov Send only 

EMPIR STAMP CO., Dept. $6, "Toreate, Cons Canada 


ANIM ALS, BIRDS, TRIANGLES 
a, wg on 
Rultiocloced. Mistertoal x - By 
proras, CANAD AS ernie co. -«» 1907 sly jh 3 
153 All Different 
WOW ANE]. 
bo ore ane and 


sits.” High Values, 
Jamestown Stamp Ce. Dept. "TE Fensteen, N. Y. 

















ALBUM o™ 10¢e! 


Over 1,000 
Wor Wide Lists and Approvals nchaded. 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- 
pan a and $5 stamp. 





WiLLETT *C0., x 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


vascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 

10¢! Bargain ‘ists, approvals included. 
. SAPHIRE 


ED. 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
pn a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
iE to approval jecvies aeeicente sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1: 1,000, $2; 2,000, fh: 5,000, $14 
TATHAM sTane “Co.. SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONY 
from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunei, Transjordan, 
Sarawak, Solomon Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 

Ellice — FREE with approvals. 
VIKING, 11-G Northern Bivd., GREAT NECK, N. Y. 











Foreign Coin, 
large 
FREE 


Banknote and 
illustrated coin list 
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Just in Time 


A father was teaching his small 
daughter to tell time. 

“These are the hours, these are the 
minutes, and these are the seconds,” 
he said, pointing them out. The small 
girl looked puzzled. “Where are the 
‘jiffies’?” 


Growing Business 


An old banker who pioneered in a 
small Western town was being inter- 
viewed about his career. 

Interviewer: “How did you get 
started in banking?” 

Old banker: “It was simple. I put 
up a sign saying, ‘Bank.’ A man came 
in and gave me one hundred dollars. 
Another came in with two hundred 
dollars. By that time my confidence 
reached such a point that I put in fifty 
dollars of my own money.” 


Only Natural 

Whistler, the famous artist, was 
complimented on his paintings by an 
admiring lady. 

“Yes,” she’said, “I was reminded of 
some of your paintings when I walked 
along a river the other day. The air was 
so clear that the trees and foliage looked 
as if you had painted them.” 

“That’s true,” Whistler replied, “even 
Nature is beginning to get on to the 
tri 


Pounding It In 

Professor: “If you have the facts on 

your side, hammer them into the jury, 

and if you have the law on your side, 
hammer it into the judge.” 

Student: “But if you have neither 
the facts nor the law?” 

Professor: “Then hammer on 


table.” 


the 


Critique 

“You know,” said an author, fishing 
for compliments, “my books are selling 
better and better, but I think my work 
is falling off. My new work is not so 
good as my old.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said his friend. “You 
write just as well as you ever did. Your 
taste is improving, that’s all.” 


Hard to Please 
“You have only yourself to please,” 
said a married friend to an old bach- 
elor. 
“True,” he replied, “but you don’t 
know what a difficult task I find it.” 


On the Average 

A sightseer was just emerging from 
a cave. “What’s the average tip you 
receive from each person you take 
through this cave?” he asked confi- 
dentially of the guide. 

“The average tip, sir, is a dollar.” 

This seemed a little high for the 
short time it took to go through, but 
not wanting to be ungenerous the sight- 
seer produced a dollar bill. 

“Thanks, thanks kindly!” exclaimed 


the guide. “You’re the only gentleman: 


that has reached the average in my 
whole experience.” 


Testing 


The barber was not very good. After 
being shaved, the customer asked for 
a drink of water. 

“Are you thirsty, sir?” asked the 
barber. 

“No,” answered the customer weak- 
ly. “I just want to see if my face still 
holds water.” 


Texas Story 


Mel Blanc: “I'm a proud Texan. I 
come from Texas, the biggest cattle 
state in the Union. We ship cattle all 
over the world.” 

Judy Canova: “Yeah, but I’m from 
California. Do you ship oranges all 
over the world like we do?” 

Mel Blanc: “We can’t ship oranges 
out of Texas; they refuse to leave.” 


What's the Secret? 

A magician performed every evening 
on a luxury liner. Also on this ship was 
a parrot which belonged to an old 
sailor. Every time the magician went 
into his act, the parrot screamed, 
“Phoney! Phoney!” 

One day the ship sank. All that was 
left was the parrot sitting on one end 
of a long board and the magician on 
the other. 

A day passed. They said nothing. 
Finally, the parrot looked suspiciously 
at the magician and said, “All right, 
wise guy, what did you do with the 
ship?” 


The Perfect Squelch 


When the bold young man noticed 
the attractive waitress, he announced 
himself in a breezy manner: “Hi, 
sweetheart! Where have vou been all 
my life?” 

The waitress scrutinized him coldly 
in silence for a moment, then replied: 
“Out of it—thank heaven!” 


New Edition 
He: “I’ve changed my mind.” 
She: “Does your new mind work any 
better than your old one?” 
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Nice Work 


An office manager was asking an ap- 
plicant if she had any unusual talents. 
She said she had won several prizes in 
crossword - puzzle and slogan - writing 
contests. 

“Sounds good,” the manager told her, 
“but we want somebody who will be 
smart during office hours.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “that was during 
office hours.” 





Fashion Artist! 


YOU may have ability to do glamor- 
ous fashion art for magazines, papers. 
Pays big money—even for work done 
at home! FIND OUT if you have 
talent. Take the Talent Test. Free! 
No obligation. Write TODAY. 
@eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeoeeen eeeeeee 8 

Send name, age, address {including county) 
to ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 3584-1, 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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Your Graduation Portrait 


or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait or picture— 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes — your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 2}” x 34” 
wallet-size, silk finish, doube weight 
photos—send gyaduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


241 34 
ACTUAL SIZE 


Minute Man photos are guaranteed, 
money refunded if not satisfied. 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO 
Box 187G, Lexington 73, Mass. 


| enclose picture and $ for wallet prints. 


if you want to be class agent, check here () 








don’t say 
ordnance _ | 


when you mean 


“Ordnance” means military weapons while “ordinance” is a public law—so look for 
the letter “i to make sure you're using the right word. 


Look for the word “‘Planters’’ when you want to make sure of getting the right flavor. 
Planters have been going great guns with young people for many years, now, and it 
would take more than a public law to make people stop eating them! 

Try Planters Peanuts yourself—either in the 5c bag, the Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, 

or in creamy Planters Peanut Butter (delicious on toast!). 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 
asl 
, |p Sec 
@ PLANTER) 
KC. | Peanu! 
oy Peanut Candy->. Bitte 


Putte pant ey 
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Off the Press 


The Conflict in Education in a Demo- 
cratic Society, by Robert M. Hutch- 
ins. Harper, N. Y. 112 pp., $2. 


For some three decades, Robert M. 
Hutchins, now Associate Director of the 
Ford Foundation, has been expressing 
his dissatisfaction with American edu- 
cation. In this most recent distillation 
of his thinking, he faces the dilemma 
of educating all the citizens and at the 
same time making that education mean- 
ingful. 

Hutchins believes that our uni- 
versities are failing miserably in achiev- 
ing the goals of a liberal education for 
American youth. He castigates the col- 
leges for the proliferation of elective 
courses and calls anew for study of 
“the greatest works of the greatest 
writers of the past and present.” In 
a sardonic vein, he observes that “To 
destroy the Western tradition of in- 
dependent thought it is not necessary 
to burn the books. All we have to do 
is to leave them unread for a couple 
of generations.” To Hutchins, the 
prime object of education is “to know 
what is good for man.” While he does 
not subscribe to the view that the 
schools should be agencies of social 
reform, he hopes that the liberally edu- 
cated citizen will be equipped to im- 
prove the society in which we live. 

Dr. Hutchins is especially vigorous 
in his condemnation of vocational edu- 
cation. He believes that most of the 
skills taught in the secondary schools 
and colleges can be learned in industry 
in a fraction of the time. He expects 
schools to teath students how to read, 
write, and figure; but students must 
also gain “the habits, ideas, and tech- 
niques’ that they need to continue to 
educate themselves.” He would have 
all students “understand the great 
philosophers, historians, scientists, and 
artists.” Secondary school teachers may 
raise a quizzical eyebrow at this. 

The former President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has about given up 
hope for American universities as cen- 
ters of independent thought. Almost 
nostalgically, he calls for “another in- 
stitution” to supplant the universities 
and which would consist of “men who 
were prepared to conduct a continuous 
Socratic dialogue on the basic issues 
of human life.” This suggests a retreat 
from the firing line which Dr. Hutcnins 
is hardly likely to seek for himself. 


The Uneducated, by Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y. 246 pp., $4.50. 


Although the percentage of illiterates 
in our country has declined consider- 
ably in the past half century, the rate 


is still too high, according to the au- 
thors of this study. The strain on our 
manpower, they declare, was most 
clearly revealed in World War II when 
enough men to make up 40 divisions 
were rejected from the services because 
they presented a serious educational 
problem. 

This detailed but thoroughly read- 
able study of “functional illiteracy” in 
both the armed forces and industry 
is part of a large undertaking called 
“The Conservation of Human Re- 
sources,” established by President 
Eisenhower when he headed Columbia 
University. That the uneducated can 
be salvaged was evident to these re- 
searchers from their follow-up of the 
men who emerged from special training 
units in the U. S. Army during World 
War II to play a creditable share in the 
winning of the war. This is contrary 
to the opinions widely held by the 
military that it was a waste of time 
to induct the uneducated into an .or- 
ganization geared for the literate. 

In their inquiries about the utiliza- 
tion of the uneducated in industry, the 
authors concentrated largely on the 
Southeast where the problem of illit- 
eracy is most severe. They believe that 
it will be increasingly difficult to ab- 
sorb the uneducated into the growing 
industry of this region. 

The authors are social scientists. 
They are willing to formulate recom- 
mendations though fully aware that all 
the evidence is not in (nor can it be 
assembled in the foreseeable future). 
Their recommendations that the armed 
forces accept illiterates and that the 
Federal Government actively aid the 
poorer states, Indians, and migrants 
merit serious attention in view of the 
painstaking investigation on which 


they are based. 


Britannica World Language Dictionary. 
Compiled by the Editorial Staff of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 2 vols. 1944 pp., 
$35. 


Something new has been added to 
the Funk and Wagnalls New Practical 
Standard Dictionary. In itself an im- 
posing work, it has incorporated in a 
new two-volume edition equivalents in 
six foreign languages—French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and Yiddish. 

Part I, comprising the bulk of this 
work, is an English language diction- 
avy, using diacritical markings to aid 
in pronunciation. The definitions are 
full and geared for the most part to 
the reading level of the high school 
graduate. In this respect it is authori- 
tative, but hardly a work for quick 
reference. 

The novel feature of the volumes is 
the latter sections, which comprise 
about 15 per cent of the work. In 
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Part II, some 4,500 commonly used 
English words are listed alphabetically, 
and in six parallel columns the cor- 
responding words in foreign languages 
are given. For pronunciation of these 
words, you refer to Part III where 
each language has a separate section 
divided into three columns. In these 
columns, the words are listed alpha- 
betically as they would appear in a 
foreign language dictionary. There is a 
second column with simplified pro- 
nunciation and a third column giving 
the corresponding word in English. A 
supplementary list of idioms in foreign 
languages helps to make the volumes 
practical. 

The new multi-lingual dictionary will 
be useful to anyone looking for an 
easy avenue to the basic vocabulary 
of the major Western tongues. If you 
are planning a world trip, it might be 
well to allow for 22 pounds of extra 
baggage. 


The Student Personnel Program. Its 
Development and Integration in the 
High School and College, by Maurice 
D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York. 416 pp., $5. 


In the past three decades “guidance” 
has become one of the most widely 
used terms in the teacher's lexicon. That 
it has been expanded to include virtu- 
ally every phase of the school program 
seems clear from this well-organized 
text prepared by Dr. and Mrs. Woolf 
of Kansas State College. Gathered in 
a single volume are the thoughts of 
student personnel workers on individual 
and group counseling, student govern- 
ment, group therapy, college housing, 
discipline, remedial services, tests and 
measurements, orientation of new stu- 
dents, faculty advising, training of 
counselors, and the administration of 
the student personnel program. 

Some of the vocabulary employed 
in this field will seem strange to class- 
room teachers, particularly the refer- 
ence to students as “clients” when they 
are being advised by a teacher or 
counselor. But the volume offers the 
uninitiated an opportunity to sample 
the thinking of specialists in the guid- 
ance field. 


Tokyo on a Five Day Pass with Candid 
Camera, by Horace Bristol. Shappe- 
Wilkes, 215 4th Ave., N. Y. 64 pp., 
$2.50. 


These black and white photographs 
will fascinate students of the Far East. 
The subjects range from Japanese chil- 
dren to the Emperor and from a small 
alley in the Shimbashi district on a 
rainy night to a plodding ox in a rural 
scene. Libraries will-want to add this 
collection of pictures to their books on 
the Far East. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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